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Chapter One: THE BEGINNINGS 


¥ REDERICK,” said Aunt Polly one eve- 

ning after dinner, for in the privacy of 
their own home she often called her husband, 
Mr. F. S. Johnson, by his first name. 

“Frederick,” she said, removing her gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses from the hook on her sim- 
ple gray silk gown and placing them firmly on 
her nose, “we must do something about those 
children of Susan’s.” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mr. Johnson, looking 
up somewhat absently, I am afraid, from his 
magazine and reaching for his check book, 
“we must do something.” 

“You silly goose,” ejaculated Aunt Polly, 
playfully pretending to box his ears, “I said 
Susan’s children.” 
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“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Johnson, “Susan, of 
course—your sister,’ and he put down his 
check book and returned to the perusal of his 
after dinner magazine. 

“You vain man,” exclaimed Aunt Polly, 
somewhat vexed, “you are so interested in 
reading that article about yourself that you 
do not pay any attention to what I am say- 
ing.” 

Aunt Polly spoke partly the truth, for al- 
though Mr. Johnson was not really vain and 
Aunt Polly only called him that, of course, in 
jest, yet there did happen to be in that very 
magazine an interesting story telling how Mr. 
Johnson had come to be president of a well- 
known National Bank at the age of fifty- 
three. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Johnson (whom we 
shall come to know, I hope, as Aunt Polly and 
Uncle Frederick) were seated comfortably in 
the library of their home while Martha the 
maid, who had been with them for sixteen 
years, was serving their coffee in small cups. 
Although I have told you Uncle Frederick’s 
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age, I am sure you could not have guessed it, 
for in spite of his two score years and thirteen 
Uncle Frederick still retained much of the ap- 
pearance of a middle-aged man and Aunt 
Polly’s friends often complimented her, and 
with reasons, on how young her husband was 
looking. Although bald, Uncle Frederick 
had a nice pink complexion and a handsome 
gray mustache, and although he had taken on 
considerable weight in the past few years it 
was not particularly noticeable except perhaps 
about the waist. There was something inspir- 
ing about his face, something suggestive of a 
Roman senator, and, indeed, Uncle Frederick 
had often consented to take the part of Julius 
Cesar or Marc Antony or Civic Pride in those 
delightful annual pageants which Aunt Polly 
always managed so efficiently and to which she 
gladly gave so much of her time since they 
were for the benefit of the local charitable 
organizations. All in all, Uncle Frederick 
thoroughly justified the many nice things said 
about him in the magazine and Aunt Polly 
was truly proud of him and his success, al- 
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though she was now pretending to be vexed 
that he had become so interested in an article 
about himself which, if the truth were known, 
she herself had read and re-read many times 
with the greatest comfort and satisfaction. 

Nor was Aunt Polly to be blamed if she de- 
lighted particularly in the paragraphs where 
Uncle Frederick had modestly attributed part 
of his success to her, for in truth no small por- 
tion of Aunt Polly’s busy life had been de- 
voted to the promotion of her husband’s in- 
terests and welfare. 

She had inherited from her grandfather 
David (who happened to have been the 
founder of the very bank to the presidency of 
which Uncle Frederick had so deservedly won 
his way) an industrious disposition and a 
great deal of executive ability and energy. 
But Aunt Polly was not by any means a “gad- 
about,” and although she was actively inter- 
ested in many phases of women’s life and was 
always ready to assume the presidency of 
whatever organizations wished the benefit of 
her efficient leadership, she had never forgot- 
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ten that woman’s real place is the home. 
Their marriage had been a successful one as 
witnessed by the fact that in their twenty years 
of connubial satisfaction no one had ever 
heard them exchange an unpleasant word, so 
that in matrimony, as in everything, they had 
been crowned, as it said about Uncle Fred- 
erick in the magazine, “with the success nat- 
urally due one who has lived an honorable 
life based, as he himself confesses, on Chris- 
tian principles and the teachings of Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

Their union had been blessed, rather late in 
life, with a son whom they had named David 
out of respect for Aunt Polly’s grandfather, 
while for a middle name they had naturally 
selected that of Uncle Frederick’s favorite 
American. David Franklin Johnson had been 
brought up under what might almost be 
termed ideal conditions, and into his training 
and education had gone all the wisdom which 
had come to Uncle Frederick and Aunt Polly 
from their own successful experience with 
life. Both parents had spared no pains in the 
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desire to mould the boy’s mind and character 
along the right lines and they had now every 
good reason to be proud and happy with the 
result, for David, who had just reached the 
age of ten, was the embodiment of all the vir- 
tues of his father and mother, and indeed, as 
Uncle Frederick often said to Aunt Polly, 
Benjamin Franklin himself would surely have 
had no reason to complain of his twentieth 
century namesake. 

David was a normal boy and could be de- 
pended upon never to go to extremes in any- 
thing. He had been taught the priceless value 
of thrift and his proud father never tired of 
telling the men at the Bank what David had 
once asked his Sunday School teacher about 
his weekly dime. But do not think that David 
was irreverent, for he had been instructed 
carefully in the proper attitude towards holy 
things so that the boy was always respectful 
and well behaved in church where he went 
every Sunday with his mother, and he could 
be depended upon never to sing too loudly al- 
though he had a nice pleasing voice. 
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Much of the success of David’s upbringing 
was due to the fact that his intelligent parents 
had taken pains to surround him constantly 
with those influences—and only those influ- 
ences—which would guide his mind and char- 
acter in the right direction. When he opened 
his eyes in the morning they rested on a lovely 
soft-toned photograph of Uncle Frederick. 
On the opposite wall hung a reproduction of 
“Sir Galahad” and a portrait of his grand- 
father David. Above his miniature desk and 
directly over the neat “Safety First’ motto 
which Uncle Frederick had brought from the 
Bank, was a beautifully framed picture of the 
Saviour. Indeed, that motto over his desk had 
more or less served as a keystone for the edu- 
cation of the child and by constantly empha- 
sizing the all-importance of “Safety First” in 
his every action, Aunt Polly and Uncle Fred- 
erick had provided the fortunate boy at an 
early age with a character which would serve 
to protect him all his life just as it had pro- 
tected and blessed with comfort and success 
his happy and contented father and mother. 
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But if such was the case with David it was 
unfortunately almost the opposite with the 
children of Aunt Polly’s younger sister Susan. 
Although she loved Susan because Susan was 
her sister, Aunt Polly had never been able to 
understand her, and of all the many things 
which Susan did (and there were, I am sorry 
to say, many) of which Aunt Polly could not 
approve, the most reprehensible was the care- 
less way in which Susan had allowed her three 
fatherless children to grow up without proper 
training or guidance. Samuel, for example 
(Susan’s eldest), was the same age as Aunt 
Polly’s David and yet he was not in the least 
like David, and Samuel’s two little sisters, 
Mary and Genevieve, were even less favorably 
to be compared with their correctly trained 
cousin, and so it is easy to see why Aunt Polly 
one evening after dinner said to Uncle Fred- 
erick (and not for the first time), “We must 
do something about those children of Susan’s.” 
Aunt Polly and Uncle Frederick had recently 
allowed David to go to the same public school 
which his cousins attended and although 
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David had done exceedingly well in his studies 
he had not “gotten on” at all with Samuel and 
Genevieve and Mary, and the things he told 
Aunt Polly about them made her now more 
distressed than ever over the unfortunate con- 
dition of the irreverent minds and characters 
of the children of her sister. 

When Uncle Frederick realized that Aunt 
Polly, on this particular evening, was more 
than usually uncomfortable over this state of 
affairs he quickly put away his magazine and 
gave his whole mind to the problem and after 
a few minutes he replied, “Yes, dear—we 
must certainly do something.” 

“Something has got to be done,” said 
Aunt Polly, determinedly, “before it is too 
late?” 

“Better late than never,” said Uncle Fred- 
erick slowly, taking a sip of black coffee. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “I wish 
that you could hear some of the things David 
has told me lately that Susan’s children have 
said to him.” 

“Come, come,” said Uncle Frederick, 
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“David must not tell tales. What do they 
say?” 

“Well,” said Aunt Polly. “They have no 
respect for anything. And they are always 
asking irritating questions. They are just like 
little Bolshevists.” 

“We can’t have that,” said Uncle Frederick 
with a frown. 

“Certainly not,” said Aunt Polly. “Why, 
that little Mary makes fun of everything— 
everything—and as for Samuel—well, he is al- 
ways asking ‘why’ to everything and I am so 
afraid that they will put a lot of wrong ideas 
into David’s head.” 

“We can’t have that,” said Uncle Frederick 
with a frown. 

“Certainly not,” said Aunt Polly. 

“Bolshevism,” said Uncle Frederick, “must 
be stamped out wherever it shows its head— 
especially in our schools.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Aunt Polly, “and I feel 
so sorry for Susan. If there was only some 
way—” 
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“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” said 
Uncle Frederick wisely. 

And so, as on many occasions in the past, 
Aunt Polly received from Uncle Frederick 
just the helpful advice and encouragement 
which she needed, and before long a plan be- 
gan to form itself by which she hoped to 1m- 
prove the minds and characters of Susan’s 
children and when she had finished her coffee 
she excused herself and went happily into the 
library where she found her son reading a 
book. 

“David dear,” she said. 

“Yes, mother,” he replied, getting quickly 
up from his chair and standing until she had 
seated herself. 

“What are you reading, deare” asked Aunt 
Polly, kindly. 

“A book, mother,” replied David. 

“Ffas mother read it?” she asked. 

“No, mother,” he replied. “It only came 
to-day, I think.” 

“Well, perhaps it would be better, wouldn’t 
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it, dear, if I read it first,” said Aunt Polly, 
taking the volume. 

‘Yes, mother,” replied David, respectfully. 

“David,” said Aunt Polly, “don’t you think 
it would be nice if we took your cousins, Sam- 
uel and Mary and Genevieve, for a nice ride 
to-morrow after school?” 

“All of them?” asked David. 

“Yes, dear,” she replied. “It would be nice, 
wouldn't it?” 

“Yes, mother,” replied David. “As they 
never ride in automobiles, I am sure they will 
enjoy the outing. Which car will you use?” 

“Which would you suggest?” asked Aunt 
Polly, for it was her policy to let David use 
his own judgment in making decisions so that 
the boy would become self-reliant and think 
for himself. 

‘Let us take the limousine,” replied David, 
promptly. 

“Yes, dear—that we shall,” exclaimed Aunt 
Polly happily, for it pleased her that David 
had chosen for his less fortunate cousins the 
very best car in Uncle Frederick’s garage. 
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“And now come, dear—it is time for music.” 

“Yes, mother,” replied David, and so 
mother and son went into the music room 
where for a half an hour each evening Aunt 
Polly played on the Victrola various selections 
from the Grand Operas and thus uncon- 
sciously formed David’s taste for only the 
best music. 


Next morning, bright and early, Aunt Polly 
let Appleby, the chauffeur, who had been with 
them for eleven years, drive her to Susan’s 
home and when Susan saw Aunt Polly’s car 
drive up outside her apartment house she was 
so surprised and delighted that she dropped 
the book she was reading and exclaimed, “Oh, 
good Lord.” This was not a very nice thing 
for Susan to say, but in the excitement of joy 
or other emotion she often said things which 
she would not have said if she had only con- 
sidered the possible effect on children, and in 
that she was like a great many other thought- 
less people in this world, and especially our 
writers of books and stories and plays. At 
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any rate she said it and when Aunt Polly had 
climbed the four flights of stairs Susan met 
her and the two sisters embraced and went into 
Susan’s apartment. There Aunt Polly sat 
down and looked around cheerfully and said: 
“What are you doing, dear? Do I disturb 
your How nicely you have fixed up this room. 
You know, I have just the thing you need for 
that corner over there. It is that big yellow 
lamp—you remember the one we used to have 
in the library until the men at the Bank gave 
Frederick that wonderful new one. We really 
cannot use the old one anywhere, but it is per- 
fectly good and—” 

“Yes—but—” interrupted Susan. 

“Yes, dear,” continued Aunt Polly, “it is 
just exactly the thing for that corner—or per- 
haps over there—yes—” 

“But if you don’t mind— 
terrupted Aunt Polly’s sister. 

“Over there would be better—yes, much 
better,” said Aunt Polly, patiently, “‘and I have 
the very curtains you need to make this room 
bright and cheery. I shall send Appleby over 
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with everything in the morning and you must 
let him help you take down those red curtains 
and if you will tell him to put that lounge 
over in that corner and the lamp there—will 
you remember, dear?” 

“No,” answered Susan, shortly. 

“Well, I shall tell him, so don’t you bother 
your head about it,” said Aunt Polly with a 
happy smile, for nothing pleased her more 
than the consciousness that she was really able 
to help where help was needed. “What are 
you doing, dear? Do I disturb you?” 

“T was reading,” replied Susan, “‘and Polly, 
I wish to God—” 

“Now it’s not going to be a bit of trouble 
for anybody,” said Aunt Polly, “and we would 
really just have to give those things away to 
the Salvation Army if you didn’t take them, so 
there, dear, we won’t talk any more about it, 
will we. What are you reading, dear? Some- 
thing good, I hope. Really the books one 
picks up to-day are not fit to have about the 
house, much less to read, and it isn’t only books 
—it’s the way people act these days, especially 
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the young people. There doesn’t seem to be 
any regard for decency or morality any more 
or any reverence and the tales one hears—well, 
Frederick and I simply cannot understand 
what has gotten into every one. But it’s just 
a phase, of course, and as Frederick said the 
other night in his speech—oh, it was such a 
nice speech—at the State Bankers Association 
banquet, the great need for the younger gen- 
eration is a return to the safe and sane stand- 
ards of before the war. But it’s very distress- 
ing, isn’t it, especially when one has children 
and we parents cannot be too careful, can we, 
dear? Can we, dear? And that reminds me, 
David is so anxious to take his cousins riding 
with him this afternoon and I thought I would 
speak to you about it. We shall stop for them 
after school and have them back here promptly 
in time for seven thirty dinner.” 

“We have dinner at half-past six,’ said 
Susan. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” replied Aunt Polly. 
“T always forget. Well, the children will be 
here at six and you must come and see Fred- 
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erick and me some time soon. Perhaps you 
could come to dinner to-morrow—no, not to- 
morrow or Saturday—let me see—well, do 
come some time. Did I tell you the clever 
thing David said at dinner the other 
nightP” 

“Yes,” replied Susan. 

“Well, good-by, dear,” said Aunt Polly, 
once more affectionately embracing her sister. 
“Do come and see us and I shall send Appleby 
over in the morning with that lamp and those 
curtains. Good-by,” and Aunt Polly went 
happily from the room, leaving behind, as al- 
ways, a wealth of radiant sunshine when she 
had gone. 

And that afternoon Aunt Polly began her 
little plan, and when David and Samuel and 
Mary and Genevieve came marching out of 
school they found waiting for them, to their 
delight and surprise, a lovely big shiny limou- 
sine automobile, with Aunt Polly inside wav- 
ing to them and Appleby standing, hat in 
hand, ready to help them into the warm com- 
fortable interior. 
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“This is Appleby, children,” said Aune 
Polly. 

“Our chauffeur,” added David. 

“Hello, Appleby,” said Mary, giving him 
her hand. 

“How sweet,” exclaimed Aunt Polly, smil- 
ing appreciatively at the simple democracy 
of the child. “Do get in, children, and we 
shall go for a nice drive.” 

And so the children stepped into Aunt 
Polly’s automobile and were soon speeding 
merrily along one of the many city boulevards, 
with Aunt Polly seated in the middle between 
Mary and Genevieve, while David and Sam- 
uel occupied the two chairs in front. 

“Do you like this automobile, dear?” asked 
Aunt Polly, turning with a kindly encourag- 
ing smile to Genevieve, who was gazing 
dreamily out of the clean glass window. 

“Jenny!” said Mary, after a minute had 
elapsed. 

‘““Whate” replied Genevieve. 

‘Aunt Polly is speaking to you,” said Mary. 

“What is it, Aunt Polly?” asked Genevieve. 
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“T just wanted to know, dear, if you liked 
Aunt Polly’s automobile,” said she. 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” replied Genevieve. “It 
is such a lovely blue and brown.” 

“We've got three,’ asserted David 
proudly. 

“J. P. Morgan has got eight,” said Samuel, 
who read the newspapers. “And John D. 
Rockefeller has got twelve.” 

“Yaaaah!” said Mary, rudely sticking out 
her tongue at her cousin David, “’Three— 
poooh!” 

“Children,” said Aunt Polly, feeling that 
the time had now come to begin her little 
plan, “how would you like to hear Aunt Polly 
tell you the Story of Mankind?” 

“Of who?” asked Samuel. 

“Of ‘whom’, dear, would be better,” cor- 
rected Aunt Polly. 

“Of whomr” repeated Samuel. 

“Of mankind, dear,” said Aunt Polly. 

“Ts it interesting?” asked Mary. 

“Very interesting, dear,” replied Aunt 
Polly. “It is the true story of how man be- 
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gan and how he has been getting steadily bet- 
ter and better.” 

“That doesn’t sound interesting,” said Mary, 
somewhat impolitely. 

“A true story?” asked Samuel. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, for Aunt 
Polly, although religious, was not “narrow” 
and she believed—and rightly, too—that it was 
a mistake to try to conceal from children after 
a certain age the true facts about the history 
of the world. “You must put out of your 
heads for a while all you have learned about 
Adam and Eve and the garden of Eden, for, 
children, all of that is only a beautiful, beauti- 
ful legend and if you will listen to Aunt Polly 
she will tell you the truth,” and so, in order 
that the children might come to appreciate the 
wonderful world in which they lived and 
therefore become truly reverent and respect- 
ful to their elders who had created this won- 
derful world for them, she began to tell the 
children the true wonderful story of the prog- 
ress of mankind. And that was Aunt Polly’s 
Clever little plan. 
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“Before people began living on the earth,” 
commenced Aunt Polly, “it was not a place 
where one would particularly care to live. In 
the beginning, if the truth were told, it was 
just a flaming ball whirling uselessly around 
another flaming ball which we to-day know to 
be the sun. And this had to continue for a 
long, long time until the surface of the earth 
could be cooled off sufficiently to allow life to 
take place so that the progress of mankind 
could commence.” 

“Ts it still cooling off, Aunt Polly?” asked 
Samuel. 

“What, dear?” said Aunt Polly. 

“The earth,” said Samuel. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” replied Aunt 
Polly. 

“Won't it get cold some day?” asked Sam- 
Wels 

“Not with the sun to give us his nice 
warmth,” replied patient Aunt Polly. 

“And the sun isn’t cooling off?” asked the 
boy. 

“Why, no,” replied Aunt Polly. “At least 
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—Samuel dear, you must remember that all 
this took a very long time—oh, millions of 
years—and is all part of a great plan. Now, 
after the earth had been cooled off—” 

“What plan, Aunt Polly?” asked the irri- 
tatingly persistent boy. 

‘“Samuel—please, dear,” said Aunt Polly, 
giving him a kindly look of rebuke. “Now, 
after the earth had been cooled sufficiently, 
which took, as I have said, many, many years, 
a wonderful thing happened—something with- 
out which we would none of us be here to-day. 
Can you guess?” 

“The discovery of aéroplanes,” said David. 

“No, dear,” replied his mother. ‘“Some- 
thing more important than that.” 

“The invention of smokeless powder,” said 
David. 

‘No, dear,” said she, “it was something 
which took place long before that. It was the 
invention of life. Yes—long, long ago, when 
the earth had been cooled off, life began—” 

“How, Aunt Polly?” asked Mary. 
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“What do you mean, dear?” said she. 

“How did life begin?” asked the girl. 

“TI am coming to that, dear,” responded the 
patient lady. “At first it was just a little cell 
floating on the water like—” 

“Tvory soap,” suggested Mary. 

NoOmdear.” replied Aunt Polly. “That is 
not a very dignified thought for a little girl to 
have, and life is very dignified indeed—hu- 
man life, that is. Now, this little cell floating 
on the water—” 

“Who put it there, Aunt Polly?” asked Sam- 
uel. 

“Perhaps you can tell him, David,” sug- 
gested Aunt Polly. 

“God put it there,” said David, promptly. 

“Why?” asked Mary. 

“Whyr” responded Aunt Polly, smiling at 
the unconscious blasphemy of the child. 
‘“Why—so that you and your brother and your 
sister could be born into this wonderful 
world.” 

“Cousin David, too?” asked Mary. 
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“Yes, dear,’ said Aunt Polly. “Cousin 
David and your Aunt Polly and your Uncle 
Bredéncks! 

“Oh, Gosh,” exclaimed Mary. 

“Mary,” said Aunt Polly severely, “ladies 
do not use such words, do they?” 

“No, Aunt Polly,” replied Mary. 

“And we all came from that first cell, Aunt 
Polly?” asked Samuel. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. 

“Appleby too?” asked Mary, indicating 
Aunt Polly’s chauffeur. 

“Why, yes, dear,” said Aunt Polly. 

“Then we are all related to Appleby,” said 
Mary. 

“We aren’t either,” exclaimed David. 

“Hush, dear,” said Aunt Polly, putting a 
reproving finger to her lips, and smiling un- 
derstandingly at Appleby. 

‘‘Now, those early forms of life,” went on 
Aunt Polly, “were not particularly interesting 
and, if the truth were told, many of them were 
quite disagreeable looking objects. The world 
at that time was a great deal like a—well, like 
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a large bath tub full of horrid floating things, 
although of course they did not have bath tubs 
at that time. But after a while these wretched 
floating objects decided to spread out over the 
land and some of them gradually took curious 
shapes and grew to be perfectly enormous 
things and they were called mammoths and 
mastodons and other big names.” 

“Where are they now, Aunt Polly?” asked 
Mary, curiously. 

“Oh, they all disappeared long ago,” re- 
plied Aunt Polly. 

“Whye” asked Samuel. 

“Well, because they were all more or less 
absurd and quite useless,” explained Aunt 
Polly, ‘and so they died away in order that 
man could begin life properly.” 

“But, Aunt Polly,” said Samuel, “wasn’t 
that a waste?” 

“A waste of what, dear?” questioned Aunt 
Polly. 

“Why, I mean, if they were going to 
die out what was the use of starting 
them?” 
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“Well, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “they 
may have been an experiment.” 

“Oh,” said Samuel. “And man is another 
experiment?” 

“Of course not, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. 
“Man is man—and animals are animals. 
Don’t you see? Man has a soul, and animals 
haven't.” 

‘“What’s a soul, Aunt Polly?” asked little 
Mary. 

‘“‘A soul is what distinguishes man from the 
animals,” explained the patient Aunt Polly. 

“Oh,” said Mary. 

“But it all started from that same cell, Aunt 
Polly,” said Samuel. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Polly. “Well, no—not ex- 
actly. You see, it was all part of a great 
plan.” 

“What plan, Aunt Polly?” asked Samuel 
for the second time. 

‘Now, Samuel dear,” said Aunt Polly 
forcefully and yet kindly, “you are not to ask 
Aunt Polly questions unless they have some 
meaning. A little boy who asks questions just . 
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for the sake of asking is apt to be considered 
a nuisance, isn’t he, dear?” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” replied Samuel, but I 
am afraid that Aunt Polly’s rebuke had no 
real effect on the irritating boy. 

“Well, now,” continued Aunt Polly, “the 
earth gradually became more and more a place 
where man would want to exist and so after 
a great many years your great great great great 
great ancestors began to live in the forests and 
caves. But those first men were not much like 
the men you see to-day and if the truth were 
told they were very, very uncouth. But you 
must remember, children, that the right kind 
of people could not come into the world and 
begin to progress until the world was ready 
for them, and in those early days when every- 
thing was quite primitive and uncivilized it 
is hardly fair to expect that men could have 
nice comfortable homes like we have or look 
or act like your Uncle Frederick, for exam- 
ple. 

“Didn’t they have any manners at all?” 
asked David earnestly. 
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“No, dear,” replied his mother. 

“No table manners?” asked David. 

“Unfortunately not, dear,” replied Aunt 
Polly. 

“And no tooth brushes?” 

“No tooth brushes,” was Aunt Polly’s an- 
swer. 

“Well, then, they every one of them had 
pyorrhea, didn’t they,” said David proudly. 

“Why, perhaps, dear—but you see they 
lived differently,” said Aunt Polly. 

“But it says in the advertisements—” in- 
sisted David. 

“T know, dear,” said Aunt Polly, “but you 
must remember that they didn’t know about 
pyorrhea in those days.” 

“Oh,” said David. ‘And didn’t they have 
dentists P” 

‘No, dear—the poor creatures had no den- 
tists,” said Aunt Polly. 

“Or doctors?” asked David. 

“No, David,” said Aunt Polly, “they had 
no doctors, either.” 

“Well, then,” asked David in a puzzled tone, 
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“who took out their tonsils and adenoids?” 

“They couldn’t have them taken out, dear,” 
replied Aunt Polly. ‘You see, all those 
things are the result of centuries of progress. 
We must learn, children, to take the right at- 
titude toward everything in history, even the 
unpleasant things, and when I tell you, for 
example, that those early men did not wear 
any clothes but were covered with long dis- 
agreeable hair you must remember that great 
oaks from little acorns grow and those ances- 
tors of ours, rough as they were, might be 
called the acorns from which have sprung the 
nice big oaks of our own civilization, as I shall 
show you.” 

“They didn’t wear any clothes at all?” asked 
Mary. 

“No, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. “At what 
are you laughing, dear? Tell Aunt Polly’; 
for Aunt Polly loved a good joke and always 
joined in when merriment was about. 

“Nothing, Aunt Polly,” replied Mary. “I 
was just thinking if you and Uncle Frederick 
and Appleby—” 
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Aunt Polly blushed. “Mary dear,” she 
said firmly. 

“Yes. Aunt Polly,” said Mary. “But 
wouldn’t—” 

“Mary!” and this time Aunt Polly was quite 
firm. 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” replied Mary and the 
silly girl stopped her giggling. 

“What did they do all day, Aunt Polly?” 
asked Samuel. 

“Who, dear?” asked Aunt Polly. 

“Those naked men,” replied Samuel. 

“Samuel dear,” said Aunt ~Polly mien 
wouldn't call them that.” 

“But they were naked,” insisted the thought- 
less boy. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “but we 
don’t talk about those things, do we? No. 
Why, dear, their daily life was quite uninter- 
esting and consisted largely in a search for 
food and shelter which seems to us a horrible 
waste of time and a most unidealistic sort of 
existence, doesn’t it? And, children, much as 
I dislike to say it, I am afraid that there were 
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very few ideals among those early men, for 
they had no churches, no schools, no laws, no 
policemen, no soldiers—” 

“No policemen?” asked David. 

“Now, David, think,” replied his mother. 
“J just said that there were no laws, didn’t I, 
dear? And what are policemen for?” 

“To arrest people,” replied David. 

“Why, dear?” asked his mother. 

“Because they have been bad,” answered 
David. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “that is to 
say, because they have not obeyed the laws. 
And in those days they had no laws.” 

‘““Then everybody was bad,” said David. 

“No, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. “Why do 
you say that?” 

“Well,” explained David, “if you don’t have 
any laws how can people obey them?” 

“David dear,” replied the patient lady, “you 
must remember that law is something which 
only civilized people have.” 

“Like pyorrhea, Aunt Polly?” asked Mary. 

“Children,” said Aunt Polly, somewhat 
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vexed, “if you want Aunt Polly to go on, you 
must not make such thoughtless remarks.” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” replied the children, 
with the exception of Genevieve, who was 
dreamily watching the trees and houses spin 
by as the car rolled quietly over the paved 
streets. 

“Well, then,” said Aunt Polly, “I shall be 
very patient this time and tell you the exact 
difference between those early men and the 
men of to-day and if you will just put on your 
little thinking caps you will see how foolish 
many of your questions are. Now in those 
early days every man was what we call a ‘law 
unto himself’ which means that instead of 
obeying his government, each man made his 
own laws and, of course, under such condi- 
tions, people could not live peaceably and 
there was always constant fighting going on. 
And it was not the right kind of fighting at 
all, because instead of making war for some 
ideal, each man fought only for himself and it 
was therefore a very unidealistic kind of war- 
fare, I assure you. And the result of all this 
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was that only the strongest and most intelli- 
gent—of course, intelligent for those times— 
were able to survive and if it had not been 
that man was destined to something higher, as 
I shall show you, this might have gone on and 
on until—well, I don’t know what might have 
happened. Certainly there would have been 
no progress and you and [ would not be able 
to-day to ride around in your Uncle Fred- 
erick’s nice comfortable limousine, children, 
and we owe a great deal to the men who 
thought of making the first laws.” 

“Who started the laws, Aunt Polly?” asked 
Samuel. 

“Well,” replied Aunt Polly, “laws came 
naturally, of course, as men began to become 
civilized. At first there were only a few laws, 
but as humanity progressed they made more 
and more laws because, don’t you see, they dis- 
covered so many unlawful things of which 
their ancestors had been ignorant, and so to- 
day we have a great many laws and a great 
many men called congressmen who devote their 
whole lives to the discovery of unlawful things 
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and the making of new laws, and a great many 
more men called lawyers who devote their 
lives to the study of all these laws and we have 
policemen to keep us from breaking the laws 
and prisons in which to put the people who do 
break them. Do you see, children?” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” replied the children. 

“And so,” continued Aunt Polly, looking 
out of the window of the automobile to see 
what Genevieve was gazing at, “those early 
men did not have lawyers or policemen or 
prisons and they lived miserable, unhealthy 
lives, always fighting or quarreling, because 
their civilization was based on selfishness in- 
stead of on law or order. Drive a little more 
slowly here, Appleby,” added Aunt Polly, 
giving her chauffeur a pleasant smile, “for I 
thought I saw a motor cycle policeman at that 
last cross street.” 

“What did they fight about, Aunt Polly?” 
asked Samuel. 

“Oh, about the most trifling things,” replied 
she. ‘They were always fighting each other 
whenever one group managed to find a place 
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where something they all wanted could be 
found more plentifully than in another. You 
sce they had no idea of property, and so in- 
stead of settling such questions by law every 
tribe had to fight for what they had in order 
that some stronger tribe would not take it 
away. And those fights must have been un- 
speakably brutal because there was, of course, 
no Christianity and no laws regarding civi- 
lized warfare.” . 

“How many were killed?” asked David. 

“T don’t know, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. 

“T bet they didn’t kill as many as in the 
Great War,” said David. “ Did they?” 

“T don’t think so, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. 

“Why, I bet they killed a million in the 
Great War,” said David, somewhat boastfully. 

“A million nothing,” exclaimed Samuel. 
“Tt was three million.” 

“Ho, ho—three million!” said David. “I 
bet it wasn’t.” 

“Well, I bet they killed two million then,” 
said Samuel, “because I saw it in the paper 
and that ain’t—” 
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“That isn’t, dear,” corrected Aunt Polly. 

“That isn’t counting the wounded.” 

“Oh, I bet you it is,” said David. “They 
only killed a million.” 

"Didnt 

aS Byes bees 

“Children,” remonstrated Aunt Polly, “if 
you want Aunt Polly to go on—” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly—please,” said the chil- 
dren, instantly ceasing their childish bicker- 
ing. 

“You must remember,” she said, “that the 
Great War was a very different thing from 
those early fights which were the result of the 
ignorant and unchristian and unidealistic sort 
of lives the people were living at that time, 
and now please let us not talk any more about 
the subject.” 

“It was two million, wasn’t it?” asked Sam- 
uel. 

“T said,” replied Aunt Polly, severely, “that 
we would not talk any more about it, Samuel.” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” said the boy. 

“Now, the thing I want to impress upon 
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you about those early men,” went on Aunt 
Polly, “is the fact that they lived very primi- 
tively, which affected their lives so that we 
must not really blame them for many of the 
disgusting things they did. They dwelt in 
caves, almost like animals, and the caves them- 
selves were often unspeakably filthy places, 
miserably lighted, with no heat. In fact, chil- 
dren, it is only when you consider the handi- 
caps under which the cave men lived that you 
can take anything like the right attitude to- 
ward those people. I have always said that if 
you give a person a bright, comfortable home 
and insist that he keep it clean you may expect 
that he will act like a decent civilized being, 
but if you let him live in a cave, with no sani- 
tary regulations and no incentive to personal 
cleanliness, you can only expect the worst. 
And so, children, let us pass quickly over this 
primitive period of our history, remembering 
only that it teaches above everything else the 
value of cleanliness and sanitation in our daily 
lives. 

“Now,” concluded Aunt Polly, cheerfully, 
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“that will be all I shall put into your little 
heads to-day, and next time, if you want me 
to, I shall tell about the beginning of progress 
and the early civilizations in Egypt and other 
places. Would you like that?” 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Polly—please, Aunt Polly,” 
cried the delighted children, which pleased 
her very much, and so came to an end the first 
chapter of Aunt Polly’s true story of the glori- 
ous progress of mankind. 
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mi / HAT day is this?” asked Aunt Polly 
of Uncle Frederick one morning a 
few days later. 

“Sunday,” replied Uncle Frederick, and so 
it was Sunday and Aunt Polly put on her 
brown silk dress and her white gloves and 
David put on his Brooks Brothers suit of Eng- 
lish boy’s clothes which had come all the way 
from New York City in the East and Uncle 
Frederick put on his cutaway suit and his gray 
spats and his silk hat and they got into the 
limousine and went to church. 

It was a nice comfortable church and Uncle 
Frederick had a nice comfortable pew where 
he and Aunt Polly and David could sit ali by 
themselves and listen to Doctor Sanderson’s 
nice comfortable sermons which Uncle Fred- 
erick enjoyed very much even in winter when 
they were somewhat longer. Aunt Polly and 
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Uncle Frederick were very proud of their 
church and its many nice members, and well 
might they be, for Doctor Sanderson was one 
of the highest salaried clergymen in the state 
and the church itself was an exact copy of an 
English church and was right on the same ave- 
nue where Uncle Frederick and Aunt Polly 
and so many of the members had their beauti- 
ful homes. 

Nor was their relation to the church con- 
fined to religion alone, for Doctor Sanderson 
was fond of society and often came to Aunt 
Polly’s and Uncle Frederick’s for dinner, and 
indeed although Doctor Sanderson was the 
head of one of the most wealthy churches in 
the city he was very human and loved compan- 
ionship and outdoor games and with all his 
knowledge of religion he was a good “sport,” 
as Uncle Frederick would say, jokingly, and 
no prude, and he often consented to drink mild 
alcoholic beverages after golf with the mem- 
bers of his church or indeed with the mem- 
bers of other churches, for Doctor Sanderson 
was far from narrow in his religion and dur- 
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ing the war had gladly consented to speak on 
Liberty Loan drives from the same platform 
with ministers of other denominations and 
with Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis, too. 

And so Doctor Sanderson was very popu- 
lar in the city and with his church members 
and his services were always well attended, ex- 
cept perhaps in the summer when many of 
his congregation were abroad in Europe or 
visiting at the seashore, and even then except 
on rainy or very hot Sundays the church was 
often half full. If the truth were told, the se- 
cret of Doctor Sanderson’s success lay in the 
fact that he tried to make religion up to date 
and comfortable so that people would enjoy 
coming to his church just as much as they en- 
joyed going to the theater or a better class 
moving picture show and it had been Doctor 
Sanderson’s theory from the beginning that 
the church, in order to be successful, must 
adopt modern methods or fail. And Doctor 
Sanderson’s church had not failed, for since 
he had come to the city they had been able to 
pay off a large portion of the old debt and in 
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addition they had raised money to complete 
the Gothic bell tower and had added a set of 
wonderful new chimes and built a splendid 
new parish house and the total wealth of the 
members of this church was now estimated at 
over ten million dollars, although, as Doctor 
Sanderson would have been the first to say, 
that fact had no significance whatever and, 
indeed, as he had frankly told Uncle Fred- 
erick one night at dinner at the Union Club, 
he wanted the poorest beggar in the city to 
feel as much at home in his church as Uncle 
Frederick. 

And that was as strong a statement as Doc- 
tor Sanderson could possibly have made, for 
although Uncle Frederick did not go to 
church very often no one had more right to 
feel comfortable in Doctor Sanderson’s 
church than he, for Uncle Frederick had 
given the church at one time or another over 
fifty thousand dollars, not to mention two 
beautiful stained glass windows in the left 
transept and the magnificent new pulpit which 
was almost an exact copy of the pulpit in one 
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of the old French cathedrals. And material 
things were not Uncle Frederick’s only contri- 
bution, either, for Aunt Polly had served as 
president of both the Altar Guild and the Mis- 
sion Society for many years and Uncle Fred- 
erick himself had more than once consented 
to say a few words on his favorite subject of 
Benjamin Franklin to the members of the 
Sunday School in which his son David was 
one of Doctor Sanderson’s favorite pupils. 

And so Uncle Frederick and Aunt Polly 
and David sat up very proud and happy in 
their pew while Doctor Sanderson talked in 
his simple, straightforward manner about the 
true nature of God because it was Doctor San- 
derson’s policy to make God seem real and 
human to his congregation and after the ser- 
mon Uncle Frederick, as was his custom on 
those Sundays when he attended church, put 
ten dollars in the plate at which Aunt Polly, 
as was her custom, gave David a proud under- 
standing smile. 

After church was over Aunt Polly asked 
Mrs. Boggs, who was one of the church’s less 
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fortunate members but a very nice lady, if she 
would care to go for a little ride in the limou- 
sine and Mrs. Boggs said yes, so Uncle Fred- 
erick, who was very fond of exercise, elected 
to walk home instead of going with Aunt 
Polly and David and Mrs. Boggs on their 
drive. And after Aunt Polly and David had 
taken Mrs. Boggs for a nice ride and showed 
her where Uncle Frederick was thinking of 
building a country home, they deposited Mrs. 
Boggs at what she called her “boarding house” 
but which was really a very nice place and 
then they drove off happily to home and roast 
duck and Uncle Frederick. 

On Sunday afternoons it was Uncle Fred- 
erick’s custom to play golf at the Country 
Club (the “old” Country Club), but on this 
particular day, although Uncle Frederick was 
very fond of golf, it began to rain right after 
dinner and so Uncle Frederick swallowed his 
disappointment and his soda mint and went 
upstairs to his room where he found a com- 
fortable chair and a good worth-while book 
and was soon fast asleep. Meanwhile it con- 
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tinued to rain harder and harder and so Aunt 
Polly and David went into the library where 
on rainy Sunday afternoons it was her custom 
to read aloud to her son from the Bible or 
other Harvard classics, and when she finished 
she thought that it would be a good afternoon 
to continue her plan of improving David’s lit- 
tle cousins and tell them the second chapter of 
her Story of Mankind, so she said, “David 
dear, don’t you think it would be nice if we 
sent Appleby around with the limousine this 
rainy afternoon to bring your cousins over 
here to play with your” And as David did 
not reply Aunt Polly continued, “Yes, I think 
it would be very nice,” and so Aunt Polly 
telephoned to the garage and to her sister 
Susan’s and before long Appleby returned 
bringing with him Samuel and Mary and 
Genevieve but not their mother for Susan very 
rarely came to Aunt Polly’s and Uncle Fred- 
erick’s house even when Aunt Polly offered 
to send the limousine for her, which Aunt 
Polly could not understand although she al- 
ways forgave Susan. 
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“How do you do, Samuel and Mary and 
Genevieve,” said Aunt Polly, smiling a wel- 
come at the door. “I hope you did not get 
wet.” 

“No, Aunt Polly,” they replied. 

“That is good,” said Aunt Polly. “I fear the 
storm is getting worse instead of better. Just 
put your wraps in the hall and come into the 
library with your cousin David.” And when 
they had gone into the library Aunt Polly 
said: “Now on this wet rainy day I thought it 
would be nice if you came over and played 
with your cousin for a while and then later 
Aunt Polly will tell you some more of the 
wonderful Story of Mankind, and we can all 
have some of Martha’s nice cakes at the end. 
Would you like that?” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” answered the children. 

“Could we have the cakes first?” asked 
Mary. 

“T trust,” said Aunt Polly, disregarding the 
child’s rude remark, “that you have not for- 
gotten what Aunt Polly told you last time 
about the beginning of mankind.” 
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“Oh, no, Aunt Polly,” replied Samuel, ‘and 
Mary and I would like to ask you a question.” 

“Yes, indeed, Samuel,” said Aunt Polly, 
pleased that the children had already begun 
to take an interest in her story. ‘What 
about?” 

“Well, Aunt Polly,” said Samuel, “it’s about 
that little cell that started life.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Aunt Polly, “that wonder- 
ful little cell which floated on the water and 
was the beginning of us all.” 

“Well, Aunt Polly,” said Samuel, “was it a 
lady or a gentleman cell?” 

“Why, Samuel dear,” replied Aunt Polly, 
“what a curious question.” 

“Ho, ho!” said Uncle Frederick’s son David. 
“Tt was a man, of course.” 

“Was it, Aunt Polly?” asked Samuel. 

“Why—lI think,” replied Aunt Polly, “that 
it was both.” 

“Both!” cried the children. 

“Then Genevieve was right,” said Samuel. 
“She said every boy was a boy and a girl.” 

“Oh, I’m not either,” cried David. “But 
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Genevieve is—she admits it. Oooh—Gene- 
vieve’s a boy girl.” 

‘‘She’s not,” said Samuel, doubling up his 
fists. 

‘“Genevieve’s a boy girl,” said David again. 

“Shut up,” cried Samuel. “So are you. So 
abaayd be” 

“Oooooh,” cried David, “Samuel’s a boy 
girl—Samuel says he’s a boy girl—oooooh!” 

“Children,” said Aunt Polly sharply, for 
Samuel was advancing toward David in a dis- 
tinctly threatening manner, “that will do. 
This is not a subject which nice little boys or 
girls discuss. No. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Samuel.” 

“But, Aunt Polly, you asked me—” began 
Samuel. 

“That will do,” said Aunt Polly. “You 
need not apologize to Aunt Polly. The sub- 
ject is closed. And we have all forgotten all 
about it, haven’t we.” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” said the children, and so 
the subject was forgotten. 

“Now, children,” continued Aunt Polly, “I 
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want you to go upstairs with David and play 
for a while—come, Genevieve dear,” and 
Aunt Polly raised her voice a little, for Gene- 
vieve had been sitting in the corner all the 
while, not paying any attention to'anybody but 
just dreamily watching the rain beating 
against Aunt Polly’s window. ‘Come, Gene- 
wieve,” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” replied Genevieve, get- 
ting up. “Is it time to go?” 

“Why, no, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. “Of 
course not. What have you in your hand, 
dear?” and Aunt Polly pointed to a number 
of sheets of paper which the child was hold- 
ing tightly. 

“Nothing,” replied Genevieve. 

“Tet Aunt Polly see, dear,” said the lady 
kindly. 

“No,” replied Genevieve, setting her little 
mouth firmly. 

“Why, Genevieve dear,” said Aunt Polly, 
‘what is it? Won’t you let Aunt Polly seer” 

“No, Aunt Polly,” replied the child again, 
stubbornly. 
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“Tt’s a picture,” said Mary by way of ex- 
planation. “Uncle Ralph drew them.” 

“Uncle Ralphe” said Aunt Polly. 

“He’s a artist,” explained Mary. “He lives 
in a studio. We like him. He’s a nice 
man.” 

Aunt Polly frowned, for she was not so sure 
that this so-called “Uncle” Ralph, who was 
not the children’s uncle at all, was a “nice 
man,” although the children’s mother seemed 
to approve of him and Aunt Polly was herself 
not in the least prejudiced against artists— 
real artists, that is—and had been to the 
Louvre gallery in Paris, France, not once but 
twice and had the greatest respect for the 
great masters from Raphael to Bastien-Le- 
page. 

“Let Aunt Polly see, please,” she said, 
firmly grasping one of the drawings. 

“Go on—show her one, or she’ll tear it, 
Jenny,” said Mary, and so Genevieve gave 
Aunt Polly one of the pictures which “Uncle 
Ralph” had made. 

‘“Hm-m-m,” said Aunt Polly, putting on her 
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gold-rimmed eyeglasses and looking at the pic- 
ture. “And what might this represent?” 

“It’s the progress of mankind,” explained 
Mary. “You see, mother let us go over to 
‘Uncle’ Ralph’s studio yesterday and we told 
him about you telling us the Story of Mankind 
and so he made pictures of it.” 

“T see,” replied Aunt Polly. “Well, I don’t 
think that Aunt Polly cares to have such pic- 
tures made for her story of mankind,” and she 
started to crumple the drawing into a ball in 
order to throw it into the waste basket where 
it properly belonged, but greatly to Aunt Pol- 
ly’s surprise and dismay Genevieve, who was 
ordinarily so quiet and well behaved, snatched 
the picture from Aunt Polly’s hands and 
quickly stuffed it into her white middy blouse 
and ran away from Aunt Polly. 

“Genevieve dear,” said Aunt Polly, “Little 
girls do not grab things from people’s hands. 
Give Aunt Polly the picture, please.” 

“No,” said Genevieve, “I won’t.” 

Aunt Polly was very, very distressed at this 
and she frowned fiercely at Genevieve for a 
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full minute but Genevieve did not seem to be 
paying any attention to Aunt Polly, so Aunt 
Polly stopped frowning and gave Genevieve a 
look to show the little girl how much she was 
hurting Aunt Polly by her stubbornness but 
even that did not have any effect, so Aunt 
Polly decided to forgive Genevieve and let her 
keep the picture. And just to show you that 
Aunt Polly was right in wishing to destroy it, 
I am printing “Uncle” Ralph’s picture in this 
very book. 

“Now, children,” said Aunt Polly, “when 
you go upstairs, be sure to go quietly, for your 
Uncle Frederick has gone to his room to read 
and he must not be disturbed. And if you go 
on tiptoe and don’t make any noise, David will 
show you a surprise—a wonderful present he 
got just yesterday from Doctor Sanderson, our 
minister. Can you guess what it is?” 

‘““A tin star,” guessed Samuel, who had at- 
tended Doctor Sanderson’s Sunday School but 
only, I am sorry to say, for a very short while. 

‘No, Samuel—not this time,” replied Aunt 
Polly with a smile. “You know David is a 
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silver star boy now,” and indeed Aunt Polly 
spoke the truth, for her son had already won 
six of the bronze Sunday School stars and last 
Sunday Doctor Sanderson himself had pinned 
on David’s breast a star of real silver with a 
light green ribbon which was the badge of the 
Sunday School “Legion of Honor” as they 
called it. 

“My, aren’t you proud of him,” said Mary. 
“A real silver star.” 

“Yes, indeed we are,” said Aunt Polly hap- 
pily, ‘“‘and some day we hope to see David with 
the Dark Green Star,” for Doctor Sanderson 
had found that so many of his boys and girls 
had won the Silver Star with the /ight green 
ribbon that it was no longer so eagerly sought 
after by the children and so he had invented a 
star with a dark green ribbon which only a 
very few had so far been able to obtain. 

“But come, children,’ continued Aunt 
Polly. ‘“Can’t you guess what Doctor Sander- 
son gave David in honor of his having won 
the Light Green Stare Can’t you guess, 
Mary?” 
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“A bottle of perfume,” said Mary. 

“Why, no, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “that 
is a stupid guess. Well, I shall tell you. It 
was a dog—a lovely little dog named Gissing. 
And if you go upstairs quietly and don’t dis- 
turb your Uncle Frederick, David will let you 
see Gissing, won’t you, David. And then 
when Aunt Polly is ready, you can come down 
and hear the next chapter of the Story of 
Mankind.” 

And so the children tiptoed upstairs with- 
out a sound, except for a little giggle from 
Mary when they were going past Uncle Fred- 
erick’s door, and when they got to the room at 
the end of the hall David opened the door and 
there they found a lovely little dog with a 
nice light green ribbon around his neck. 

“Here, Gissing,” said David, and Gissing 
crawled forward on his stomach and licked his 
master’s shoes in happy recognition. 

“T don’t think much of that,” said Mary. 

‘‘Maybe he’s afraid of the lightning and 
thunder,” said Samuel, for the storm outside 
was indeed becoming increasingly violent. 
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“Can he do any tricks?” asked Mary. 

“Certainly,” replied the dog’s master. 
“Here, Gissing—give us your paw,” and Gis- 
sing extended his right paw like a little gentle- 
man. 

‘My, what a wonderful dog,” said Mary; 
“almost human.” 

“Yes,” replied David. “Here, Gissing— 
sit up and beg,” and the dog obediently sat up 
and begged ever so prettily. 

“T tell you what let’s do,” suggested Samuel. 
“Let’s play the Story of Mankind.” 

“How do you mean?” asked David. 

“Well,” explained Samuel, “we can act out 
what Aunt Polly told us last time—you re- 
member.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Mary, clapping her hands 
in glee. “Let’s. Gissing can be a wild animal 
and Samuel, you and David can be cave men 
and I and Jenny will be cave women and you 
can have a big fight over us.” 

“No,” said David, “we can’t do that.” 

“Why note” asked Mary. 

“Because,” replied David. 
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“You're afraid to fight,” said Mary. 
“Yaaaah—David’s afraid to fight.” 

“T’m not either,” said David, “but we will 
disturb my father if we make any noise.” 

“Oh, rats,” said Mary somewhat inelegantly. 
“This thunder and lightning will disturb him 
a lot more than we will. Come on—you and 
Samuel take off your clothes and be cave men.” 

“Oh, no,” replied David promptly. ‘“We 
can’t do that.” 

“Why note” asked Mary. 

“Because,” replied David. 

“Because why?” asked Mary. 

“Tt wouldn’t be nice,” said David, “‘on_ac- 
count of you girls.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind, do we, Jenny,” said 
Mary. ‘Come on, David, take off your clothes 
—be a cave man—come on.” 

“No,” said David firmly. “I will not.” 

“T tell you what,” said Samuel. “Let’s 
start before the cave men—at the beginning— 
see—before there were any men.” 

“Oh, that will be better,” cried Mary. “I 
and Jenny will be lady mastodons—” 
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“Tl be a gentleman mastodon,” said Sam- 
uel, “and Gissing can be a fish.” 

“Who will be God?” asked Mary. 

“YT will,” replied David promptly. 

“Oh,” said Mary. “You will. That’s nice 
of you.” 

Les, Said Davids. lewill? 

“All right,” agreed Samuel, “we’ll fill the 
bath tub full of water and you come in and in- 
vent life—see—”’ 

And so the children and Gissing, the dog, 
ran happily into the bathroom and began to 
fill the tub with water. 

“Not too cold,” said David. 

“Life ought to begin in cold water, 
Samuel. “Clear cold water.” 

“No, it oughtn’t,” said David. 

“Why don’t you put bath-salts in while 
you're about it,” said Mary. 

“Those bath salts came from Paris, 
France,” said David. 

“Don’t put any in,” said Samuel. “It will 
spoil it.” 

“What does God say?” asked Mary. 
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“T guess I can put our own bath salts in if 
I want to,” said David. 

And so the tub was soon quite full of nice 
warm perfumed water, and then David made 
ready to be “God.” First he pulled down all 
the blinds in the bathroom so that it was quite 
dark and only the lightning flashes outside 
made any light and poor little Gissing the dog 
began to tremble and then David brought in 
two tall candles and put them on each side of 
the Seat which he covered with a nice purple 
bath towel so that it didn’t look like a Seat at 
all and then he said to Samuel, “You and the 
girls have got to kneel down.” 

“Whye” said Samuel. 

“Because,” replied David. “Go on and 
kneel down—or I won’t play.” 

So Samuel and Mary and Genevieve 
kneeled down and David put his finger to his 
lips and tiptoed out and left them all alone and 
the lightning flashes kept getting nearer and 
nearer and the thunder kept crashing louder 
and louder and the wind blew the candle 
flames this way and that and it was very terri- 
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fying so that Gissing the dog crawled under 
the tub and Mary and Genevieve clutched 
Samuel’s hands very tightly and even Samuel 
began to tremble a little. 

And then they heard the most fearsome 
groans outside and gradually the door opened 
and a terrible white-sheeted form appeared 
pointing its finger at Samuel and saying, 
“Boooo—I am God—booooo—I am God.” 

And Samuel began to want to stand up but 
when he tried, Mary and Genevieve were 
holding him so tightly that he couldn’t very 
well but he struggled to one knee and then the 
hooded form pointed both hands at him and 
groaned, ‘“‘Boooo—kneel down—kneel down— 
I am God—booooo—if you don’t kneel down 
I will—” and then there was the most dread- 
ful flash of lightning and the most terrific clap 
of thunder and the wind slammed the door 
shut and blew out the candles and Samuel was 
scared and began to kneel and just then Gis- 
sing the dog began to whine most abjectly 
under the tub and all of a sudden that made 
Samuel very angry and the next thing he knew 
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he had risen to his feet and dived headlong at 
the sheeted form and the two went crashing to 
the floor together. 

And then David (for of course it had only 
been David all the time) began to howl and 
Aunt Polly came running up to see what was 
the matter and she picked her son up from 
the floor and comforted him and said, “Shame 
on you, Samuel,” and after a while David 
stopped crying and told Aunt Polly all about 
the game they had been playing. 

So when Aunt Polly heard the truth about 
what the children had been doing she forgave 
Samuel and Mary and Genevieve and then she 
saw that it was a good opportunity to tell them 
about God just as Doctor Sanderson would 
tell them if they went to his Sunday School, 
so Aunt Polly explained to the children that 
God was not anything to be afraid of but was 
kind and loving and generous like a father. 

And so when Aunt Polly had gone the chil- 
dren felt badly that David had been made to 
cry, so they let him play that he was “God” 
again and this time he went out and got Uncle 
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Frederick’s silk hat and check book and came 
back into the room with a smile and said, “I 
hope I don’t intrude. I am God.” 

And then he took out the check book and 
started toward them, but on the way he saw 
Gissing the dog rolling around happily on 
the rug so he stopped and kicked Gissing quite 
hard so that Gissing ran yelping with pain 
under the bed. David did not really mean to 
hurt Gissing, but children often do cruel 
things in play without any reason, and David 
was of course just playing. But when he 
kicked Gissing, Samuel became angry again 
and said, “Why did you do thatr” 

“Good afternoon,” said David, touching his 
hat, “I hope I don’t intrude. I am God and 
here is a check for a million dollars.” 

“What did you kick that dog for?” de- 
manded Samuel. 

“And here is a million dollars for each of 
your sisters,” said David, offering the checks 
with a polite smile to Mary and Genevieve. 

“Don’t you take them,” said Samuel, grab- 
bing the checks and tearing them up. 
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“T forgive you,” said David, folding his 
arms and smiling quietly at Samuel. “You 
don’t understand.” 

“Why did you kick your dog?” once more 
demanded Samuel and his voice had risen with 
anger until he was shouting quite loudly. 

‘“Sh-sh-sh-sh,” said David, putting his fin- 
ger to his lips. “You don’t understand. I am 
God. Here, Gissing!” he called and at that 
the dog crept out from under the bed and be- 
gan to lick his master’s shoes and thump his 
tail against the floor. 

“Good dog!” said “God,” giving Gissing a 
kindly pat of forgiveness, at which the dog 
wriggled with happy glee and sat up and 
begged prettily. 

“I’m going home,” said Samuel at this. 
“Come on Mary and Jenny,” and so quite 
rudely they left their cousin’s room and went 
downstairs and noisily, too, without tiptoeing 
once, even past Uncle Frederick’s door. But 
as they reached the bottom of the stairs Aunt 
Polly met them. 

“Well, children,” she said, “are you ready 
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now to hear some more of Aunt Polly’s Story 
of Mankindr” 

“No,” said Samuel, rudely. “We're going 
home.” 

“Why, Samuel dear,” replied Aunt Polly, 
“you can’t go home yet,” and so she led the 
children once more into the library, where, as 
soon as David had joined them, Aunt Polly 
began the second chapter of her Story of Man- 
kind. 

“Now, children,” she said when they had 
all taken comfortable chairs around her, “you 
remember, don’t you, that last time I told you 
about the beginning of the world and the com- 
ing of life and the gradual development of 
man until he became a cave man which was 
not, as you remember, a particularly pleasant 
stage in the history of civilization. But that 
was only a temporary phase, I am happy to 
say, and after a while civilization really did 
begin and the first place selected for the im- 
provement of mankind was—where do you 
supposer” - 

“Detroit,” said David at once, for David 
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had been reading about Mr. Ford’s wonderful 
work for civilization. 

“No, dear,” said Aunt Polly. “This was 
before America was discovered. It was in 
Egypt. Yes—in Egypt, where there was a 
river called the Nile River which overflowed 
its banks every year in order to provide the 
Egyptians with fertile soil, and so naturally 
many of the early people living along the banks 
became farmers, and they led rather disagree- 
able lives, for they had none of the many con- 
veniences which make the modern farmer so 
contented—graphophones and automobiles 
and railroad trains to take him to the city 
whenever he wishes, but in spite of their handi- 
caps those Egyptians did build up a certain 
form of civilization although of course it was 
the wrong form and did not last.” 

“How long did it last, Aunt Polly?” asked 
Samuel. 

“Why—I think about five or six thousand 
years,” replied Aunt Polly. 

‘“That’s longer than America, isn’t it?” said 
Mary. 
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“Why, yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “but, 
children, you must remember that all that hap- 
pened a long, long time ago when time didn’t 
really matter so very much.” 

‘How do you mean time didn’t matter, Aunt 
Pollye” asked Samuel. 

“Why, I mean,” replied she, “that an Egyp- 
tian didn’t have anything to do all day com- 
pared to a person to-day. He had no maga- 
zines, no books, no shopping, no church work, 
no lectures, no social duties, so, don’t you see, 
time didn’t really matter, and when we speak 
of Egyptian civilization lasting six thousand 
years you must remember how uneventful and 
unimportant those years really were because 
the Egyptians didn’t do anything with their 
time—except, of course, keep alive and raise 
children, and they spent a great deal of time 
and money in building enormous tombs, called 
pyramids, into which they put the dead bodies 
which were carefully wrapped so that they 
would be preserved and were called ‘mum- 
mies,’ because they believed that the future 
life was more important than the present, 
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which is, of course, what we believe only we 
know the ¢ruth about the future life and the 
Egyptians didn’t, which was too bad.” 

‘Who wrapped the mummies,” asked Mary, 
“the undertaker?” 

“T suppose so, Mary,” said Aunt Polly. 

“T know an undertaker,” continued the 
thoughtless child. “Mr. Jones. He’s a nice 
man. He’s awful rich, too. He gets two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for a funeral—” 

“Mary—please,” said Aunt Polly. 

“Yes’m,” said Mary, ‘“‘and that includes a 
casket with a silver plate and six pallbearers 
and—” 

“Mary dear,” said Aunt Polly, “people do 
not talk about undertakers.” 

“But Mr. Jones is awful nice, Aunt Polly,” 
continued Mary. “He buried Mrs. Stetson 
and Mrs. Humphries—” 

“Mary—look at Aunt Polly, please,” said 
the child’s aunt. 

“Yes’m,” said Mary, “you would like him, 
Aunt Polly. I told him all about you—” 
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“Mary, we will not talk any more about Mr. 
Jones or any other undertaker. Do you un- 
derstand?” and Aunt Polly’s tone was quite 
firm. “You have made Aunt Polly forget 
what she was telling you—” 

“You were telling us,” said Samuel, “about 
how too bad it was that the Egyptians spent 
so much money on tombs and mummies be- 
cause they didn’t know the truth about the fu- 
buresic. 

“Oh, yes,” said Aunt Polly. “Thank you, 
Samuel. And it was too bad, too, because the 
priests encouraged people to do those foolish 
things, and in order to make them believe in 
their religion they used to tell people the most 
awful falsehoods about how they would be 
judged in the future life by some god or other, 
I forget the name, and I believe they had some 
sort of an idea of a heaven and of course it was 
not the priest’s fault entirely because the 
priests really believed what they told the peo- 
ple and they were probably very hard-work- 
ing conscientious priests but it certainly 
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makes us feel happy that we know the truth 
to-day and cannot be misled by our priests as 
were those unfortunate Egyptians.” 

“And what really happened to the Egyp- 
tians after they died, Aunt Polly?” asked 
Mary. 

“Why, dear—I don’t know,” replied she, 
“you see—that was very long ago.” 

“And the priests fooled the people?” asked 
Samuel. 

“Why, dear—I wouldn’t say ‘fooled’ ex- 
actly,” replied Aunt Polly. “You see, the 
priests thought they were right and they 
worked very hard—” 

“But all their work was wrong,” said Sam- 
uel. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “but that 
was very long ago and we won’t make that 
mistake again. It is unfortunate that those 
people did not have the right religion but it 
cannot be helped now and we can congratulate 
ourselves that we are living to-day instead of 
then, because to-day all that is left of Egyp- 
tian civilization are a few pyramids which are 
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absolutely useless to us except as object les- 
sons in showing what happened in the early 
days of civilization before the truth about re- 
ligion was discovered. 

‘Now, another place where early civiliza- 
tion was begun,” went on Aunt Polly, “was in 
a country in Asia called Mesopotamia, which 
happened to be situated between two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and was there- 
fore quite fertile, so that the Sumerians who 
came from the North drove out the tribes who 
lived there—” 

“A tribe of Indians?” asked Mary. 

“No, dear, of course not,” replied Aunt 
Polly, consulting a little list which she had 
copied from some history book, ‘“‘and after the 
Sumerians had driven out this tribe they de- 
cided to stay there and begin civilization. But 
people had not yet learned to respect the rights 
of nations and so, before long, the Akkadians 
drove out the Sumerians and then the Akka- 
dians were driven out by the Amorites whose 
great king Hammurabi built a magnificent 
palace in their city of Babylon. But the 
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Amorites were driven out by the Hittites and 
then the Hittites were vanquished by the As- 
syrians who made the great city of Nineveh 
the center of their empire. But the Assyrians 
were conquered by the Chaldeans and the 
Chaldeans were overthrown by the Persians, 
whose great kings were Cyrus and Darius and 
Xerxes whom [ shall tell about when we come 
to Greece, and so all those cities and civiliza- 
tion which were built up in Mesopotamia— 
Ur and Nippur and Susa and Babylon and 
Nineveh and probably a great many others— 
do not exist to-day and their ruins are a great 
object lesson to us because they show what 
happened to those early people because they 
were so shortsighted and foolish as to quarrel 
so destructively over a desirable piece of coun- 
try.” 

“Like the French and Germans?” asked 
Samuel. 

“Why, no,” replied Aunt Polly, “not at 
all, Samuel—this happened very long ago.” 

‘“How long did each one of those cities last, 
Aunt Polly?” asked Mary. 
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“Oh, quite long, I believe,” replied Aunt 
Polly. 

‘As long as New York or Paris or Berlin 
or Viennae” asked Samuel. 

“IT don’t know, dear,” said Aunt Polly. 
“You must remember again, dear, that all this 
took place very long ago and you must also 
remember that those early unfortunate civili- 
zations were in Asia and back of it all, of 
course, is the fact that they were not Chris- 
tians—”’ 

“What were they, mother?” asked David. 
“Catholics?” 

“Dear—Catholics are Christians,” replied 
Aunt Polly. “No, dear, they were not Catho- 
lics. They had a great many different reli- 
gions in those early days and that was just the 
trouble. You see, each tribe or community 
had its own god and, of course, they thought 
their own particular god was the right god, 
and so they were always quarreling with the 
neighboring tribes who had different gods and 
so it went. And the priests in those days were 
very jealous of any god but their own god and 
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they were always trying to get people of the 
other communities to acknowledge their god 
as the real one and so they kept stirring up 
trouble all around. It seems so ridiculous to 
us to-day that they could have been so short- 
sighted and foolish when every one of their 
gods was just some invention of the people, 
and not one of them had the real god but so it 
apparently had to be in those days and as a 
result all that is left of Babylon and Nineveh 
and those other cities is a heap of stones—” 

“Well, Aunt Polly,” asked Samuel, “where 
was God all this time?” 

“Why, Samuel dear,” replied Aunt Polly, 
“He was there all the time only those unfor- 
tunate people didn’t know about Him.” 

“Who told them about Hime” asked Sam- 
uel. 

“Well, about this same time,” replied Aunt 
Polly, “there was a tribe of people known as 
the Hebrews.” 

“Jews!” said David. “Weren’t they, mo- 
there” 

“Why, yes, dear—practically,” replied 
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Aunt Polly, “and they had rather a hard time 
then because they had been in captivity in 
Egypt under one of the Pharaohs. But, as I 
was reading to David this afternoon, a He- 
brew named Moses led them out of captivity 
and on Mount Sinai God appeared to Moses 
and gave him the ten commandments which 
We use to-day.” 

“Mother, why did He give our command- 
ments to a Jew?” asked David. 

“Why, it’s all in the Bible, dear,” replied 
Aunt Polly. 

“Well, did the Jews know they were our 
commandments?” asked David. “Didn’t they 
try to keep them for themselves?” 

“Why, dear,” replied his mother, “the Old 
Testament is used in the Jewish church too.” 

“Don’t we charge them anything for it?” 
asked Uncle Frederick’s son. 

“David dear,” replied Aunt Polly, ‘“reli- 
gion is not that way—and the Jews are per- 
fectly free to have our God if they wish to.” 

“The Jewsr” exclaimed David. 

“Yes, dear,” replied his mother. 
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“Tkey Ginsberg?” asked David. 

“T suppose so, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. 
“Who is Ikey Ginsberg?” 

“He’s a Jew,” said David, “and he’s in my 
room at school.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Mary. “And he gets 
higher grades than David. 

“Well, he’s a Jew just the same,” said David. 

“Now, dear,” said Aunt Polly, “I trust you 
will be kind and courteous to Ikey Ginsberg 
just as to any one else, but mother would pre- 
fer—” 

“Oh, no, mother,” said David, “I don’t play 
with him.” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, secretly re- 
lieved, for she realized the dangers of sending 
David to a public school instead of to an 
Eastern institution. 

“T play with Ikey Ginsberg,” announced 
Mary. ‘“He’s a nice boy. He gets higher 
grades than anybody.” 

“Aunt Polly,” asked Samuel, “what did 
Moses do when he got the ten commandments 
from Gode” 
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‘Why, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “he and 
his people went on and drove the Canaanites 
and others out of the land of Canaan because 
God had promised that land to the Hebrews.” 

“Oh,” said Samuel, “and that is the same 
God we have to-day?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. “You see 
—our God is Jesus Christ’s God—” 

“Was Jesus a Jew, toor” asked David sud- 
denly. 

“Why, yes, dear—” said his mother, “or 
rather—you see, all this is quite complicated 
and not at all the sort of thing little boys ought 
to bother their heads about and when we come 
to the proper place in our Story of Mankind I 
shall tell you all about the beginning of Chris- 
tianity and explain it all to you. But to-day 
the main thing I want you to remember is 
what I told you about those early civilizations 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and that they 
failed because they had the wrong gods and 
were not Christians, and so they fought and 
fought and fought over their possessions and 
their religions until they were all destroyed 
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and so they disappeared but they were a step 
forward in the progress of civilization and 
our civilization has a slight resemblance to 
theirs along certain broad lines, and then next 
time I shall tell you about Greece and why it 
failed and disappeared. 

“And now, dears,” concluded Aunt Polly, 
“it is time for cakes,” and so Martha, the maid, 
brought in some lovely sugar-covered cakes 
and each child had three and thanked Aunt 
Polly and then Appleby drove up outside and 
took Samuel and Mary and Genevieve home 
in the limousine, for although it had stopped 
raining it was a long distance from their home 
to Aunt Polly’s, and so ended the second chap- 
ter of Aunt Polly’s Story of Mankind. 
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. NCLE” RALPH, the artist, who was 

not really anybody’s uncle but just an 
artist, was sitting in his studio a few days later 
and he was doing nothing. He was not even 
painting pictures, but was sitting idly in a 
chair looking at some photographs which were 
photographs of naked men and women, or 
rather photographs of Greek statues such as 
grown-ups can see, if they wish, in museums 
of art. And as “Uncle” Ralph was an artist 
he was certainly justified in looking at these 
photographs to a certain extent. 

But when a knock came on the door and, in 
response to “Uncle” Ralph’s “Come!” in 
walked little Genevieve, “Uncle” Ralph did 
not put away the pictures where they would do 
no harm. Instead he smiled at the little visitor 
and said, “Hello there, Queen of Sheba,” and 
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went on with his examination of the undraped 
Greek statues. 

Genevieve did not answer this undignified 
salutation, but walked gravely across the 
studio to a tall chair in the corner over which 
hung a beautiful shawl with long fringe that 
“Uncle” Ralph had picked up somewhere in 
Europe when he had been over there, pre- 
sumably as an “art student.” Little Genevieve 
loved this shawl and she loved to feel it all 
over with her hand and she often sat for hours 
just looking at its many beautiful colors, so 
that she and “Uncle” Ralph had come to call 
it “her shawl,” and lately, whenever she came 
to the studio, “Uncle” Ralph had allowed the 
little girl to put it on. So to-day Genevieve 
went first of all to the shawl and then looked 
at “Uncle” Ralph with her big blue eyes. 

“Sure,” said “Uncle” Ralph, smiling. 
“Why not?” So Genevieve gravely took the 
lovely shawl from the chair and carefully 
draped it about her shoulders. Then she sat 
down and smiled at “Uncle” Ralph. 

“You're a knockout,” said “Uncle” Ralph. 
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‘Please, ‘Uncle’ Ralph?” asked Genevieve 
after a while. 

“Yes,” said he. 

‘What are you looking at?” 

“The glory that was Greece,” he replied. 

“May I see?” 

“Sure,” he replied without thinking, and 
so little Genevieve got down off her chair and 
began to examine the very same pictures which 
I mentioned above. 

“Oh, aren’t they beautiful,” said Genevieve, 
ignorantly. 

“Very. replied “Uncle” Ralph “I had al- 
most forgotten how beautiful. It’s been ten 
years since I got these photographs when I 
was a student in Paris. There, Jenny, is 
the Venus of Milo—what do you think of 
eter” 

““Whor” asked Genevieve. 

“Venus,” replied he. 

“Did you know her?” asked the girl. 

“Hardly,” laughed “Uncle” Ralph. “She 
used to live in Greece—but it was over two 
thousand years ago.” 
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“T love her,” said Genevieve. “I have a 
body like hers.” 

“Uncle” Ralph laughed again. “You area 
Greek, aren’t you,” said he. “A little pagan 
Greek 

“Aunt Polly told us about the Greeks yes- 
terday,” went on Genevieve. “But she didn’t 
say anything about this beautiful lady.” 

“She wouldn’t,” replied “Uncle” Ralph. 
“Venus and your Aunt Polly aren’t friends. 
Here—take some cake—it’s left over from my 
lunch—and then tell me what your Aunt 
Polly said about Greece. I bet it was 
good.” 

So Genevieve took a piece of chocolate cake 
and had just eaten a small bite when another 
knock came at the studio door and in marched 
her sister Mary and her brother Samuel. 

“Jenny!” exclaimed little Mary, “where did 
you get that cakeP” 

‘Uncle’ Ralph gave it to me,” replied 
Genevieve. 

‘““Have some, Mary?” asked “Uncle” Ralph. 
“There’s a lot more.” 
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“No,” replied Mary, “I can’t—and neither 
ought you, Jenny.” 

‘Why not?” asked “Uncle” Ralph. 

“Because she’s a Spartan,” announced little 
Mary, “‘and so am I and we don’t eat cake.”’ 

“She’s a what?” asked the perplexed le 
cle” Ralph. 

oes partane | 

‘““What’s that?” 

“A Spartan is somebody Aunt Polly told 
Jenny and Samuel and me and David about, 
yesterday—it’s in history—” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with cake?” 

“Well, a Spartan is somebody brave who 
gives up everything nice and endures a pain 
so that his country can beat all the other coun- 
tries.” 

On, said Uncle? Ralph “lisee.. Have 
you got a pain nowe” 

“No,” answered Mary. 

“Well,” said “Uncle” Ralph, “if you eat a 
lot of this cake maybe you will have a big pain 
so that you can be a better Spartan than any- 
body.” 
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“Are you sure, ‘Uncle’ Ralphe” said Mary. 

“Positive,” he announced. “Here—” 

So Mary took a large slice of cake and be- 
gan to eat it, but Samuel said he didn’t want 
any. 

“Wha a aose ’ick chures,” said little Mary 
with her mouth much too full of cake. 

“Wait a minute,” said “Uncle” Ralph. 
“My radio isn’t working well to-day.” And 
so when Mary had finished her bite she re- 
peated her question. 

“What are those pictures?” 

“Oh,” said “Uncle” Ralph. ‘“That’s much 
better. Now I can hear you perfectly. Why, 
those are pictures of statues and the statues are 
statues of Greek gods and goddesses.” 

“They aren’t nice pictures, are they?” said 
Mary. 

‘They are, too, nice,” asserted Genevieve 
suddenly. 

“Oh, no, they aren’t,” said Mary. “They’re 
just like the ones Aunt Polly caught me look- 
ing at in her library and told me never to do 
it again.” 
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“What’s all this talk about Spartans, Sam- 
uel?” asked “Uncle” Ralph, putting away the 
pictures at last. 

“Well,” said Samuel, “yesterday Aunt 
Polly took us out riding again and she told us 
all about Greece and how brave the Spartan 
soldiers were and then last night I guess she 
got the idea of us organizing a little army of 
Spartan Scouts in our room at school, so she 
came to school this morning and talked to Miss 
Ellis, our teacher, about it and Miss Ellis 
thinks it will be a fine idea and Aunt Polly is 
going to get a real soldier who works in Uncle 
Frederick’s bank to teach us how to drill and 
We are going to drill in Aunt Polly’s back 
yard and this afternoon is the first day. What 
time is it, ‘Uncle’ Ralph?” 

“A quarter of four,” said “Uncle” Ralph. 

“Well, we don’t have to go for fifteen min- 
utes yet.” 

“So you are all going to be little Spartan 
soldiers,” said “Uncle” Ralph, “and march in 
your Aunt Polly’s back yard. Do you want 
to be a soldier, Samuel?” 
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“T don’t know,” replied Samuel. 

“Are you going to be a soldier, Jenny?” 
asked “Uncle” Ralph. 

“The girls don’t have to drill,” said Mary. 
“But we've got to be Spartans just the same. 
Aunt Polly made a speech about it in school 
and so did Miss Ellis and they told us how 
brave and patriotic the Spartans were and we 
should be like them. Aunt Polly had to cough 
in her handkerchief three times—I saw her.” 

““Uncle’ Ralph,” said Genevieve, “will you 
draw us some pictures of Spartans?” 

“Sure,” said he. “But you go ahead and 
tell me all your Aunt Polly told you about 
Greece first.” 

“You tell him, Mary,” said Genevieve, 
shyly. 

“No,” said Samuel. “It’s your turn, Jenny. 
Mary told him last week about the Egyp- 
tians.” 

‘And the Jews,” said Mary, “and God and 
Moses talking together.” 

“Well,” began Genevieve after a while, “we 
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all went out riding yesterday after school in 
Aunt Polly’s automobile and the sky was all 
sort of orange and red with wonderful purply 
streaks—” 

“She’s off again,” said Mary. 

‘“‘And we drove out in the country where the 
trees are all turning red and yellow—oh, the 
brightest yellow—there was one tree—” And 
the child stopped as though lost in thought. 

MoOnOn |enny.; usar soamuel, © “oO Uncle’ 
Ralph doesn’t care about the trees. Tell him 
what Aunt Polly said.” 

“There was one tree,” continued Genevieve, 
“which was just like a flame—way over on the 
hillside—and then Aunt Polly began to tell us 
about the islands in the sea long, long ago and 
there was one island—” 

“Crete,” said Samuel. 

“With a beautiful city—” 

“Cnossos,” said Samuel. 

“And in this city was a wonderful red and 
gold palace—and in the palace lived a beauti- 
ful blue-eyed princess—” 
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“Why, Jenny Smith!” exclaimed Mary. 

“Let her go on,’ said “Uncle” Ralph 
quickly. 

“Who had a window in her room which 
looked out over the very deep blue sea—” 

“But, ‘Uncle’ Ralph—” said Samuel. 

“Sh-h-h-h!” said “Uncle” Ralph, putting 
his finger to his lips. 

“And the princess,’ continued Genevieve 
dreamily, “used to sit at this window in the 
early morning in her light rose night dress 
and gaze out over the sea and watch the golden 
sun come up far away out of the blue water. 
And the princess used to be so happy because 
the sunrise was so beautiful and the sea was so 
blue and in the autumn the trees on the hill- 
side turned the most wonderful shades just like 
now and there was one tree just like a flame 
which the princess loved to watch and the sky 
over the sea was orange and red and in the 
spring the princess’ tree slowly became green 
and soft again. And some of the people in the 
palace were artists and they used to paint pic- 
tures on the walls of the rooms of the palace— 
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pictures of the sea and the sky and the trees 
and of beautiful men and women in beautiful 
shawls with long fringe and they used to 
weave tapestries to have on the walls and at 
night there was always music in the large 
room where the people ate and they acted 
plays and life was very beautiful—”’ 

“They had bathrooms,” asserted Mary, 
“with Seats. I asked Aunt Polly.” 

“But one morning,” continued Genevieve, 
“when the princess looked out of her window 
she saw the sail of a strange boat and it was a 
black sail and then there came more black sails 
just like black gulls on the blue water and 
it was the Greeks and they landed and burned 
up the red and gold palace and all the paint- 
ings and the tapestries and cut down the tree 
and killed the princess and all the people and 
sailed away in their black boats and that’s 
all—” 

“That’s all,” said “Uncle” Ralph. 

“Why, Genevieve Gordon Smith!” ex- 
claimed Samuel. ‘How can you tell such 
whoppers. Why, ‘Uncle’ Ralph, Aunt Polly 
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didn’t say a word of all that, did she, Mary? 
You made it all up, Jenny, every bit of it and 
honest, ‘Uncle’ Ralph, all Aunt Polly said was 
that there used to be a big city called Cnossos 
on the island,of Crete with a fine palace—” 

“With bathrooms,” supplied Mary. 

“Yes—and about a thousand*years before 
Jesus Christ the Greeks landed in order to be- 
gin civilization and destroyed everything and 
that’s every word Aunt Polly said about 
Cnossos, isn’t it, Mary?” 

“Yes,” said Mary. ‘And she told us about 
Troy and Helen and the fall of Troy, only we 
knew about that already because Miss Ellis 
had read it to us at school, and then after the 
Greeks had destroyed Cnossos and Troy, civili- 
zation began and the Greeks had a war with 
the Persians, but the Persians were from Asia 
so the Greeks beat, and then the Spartans beat 
the Athenians and burned Athens because the 
Spartans were'very brave and patriotic and so 
they beat everybody—” 

‘‘And so you are all going to be little Spar- 
tan soldiers,” said “Uncle” Ralph. “Tell me, 
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did your Aunt Polly say anything about 
Athens?” 

“Well,” replied Mary, “she said that Athens 
still exists to-day, but that before Jesus Christ 
it was very immoral, so they were beaten by 
the Spartans because at Athens instead of 
training the people to be soldiers they used to 
let them stand around arguing about things, 
and who were those two phil—” 

“Philosophers,” said Samuel. “Socrates 
and Plato.” 

“Yes,” went on Mary. “And there were a 
lot of other philosophers too, only they didn’t 
do Athens any real good, just like the men who 
made those statues which Aunt Polly said were 
very beautiful because some of them exist to- 
day, but they were statues of the wrong gods 
which the Greeks worshiped so they were just 
beautiful and nothing else and didn’t do any- 
body any real good either because the Greeks 
were pagans and didn’t worship Jesus Christ.” 

‘tts a little confusing,” said) “Uncle” 
Ralph. “I always thought the Greeks were 
pretty nice fellows.” 
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“Well, Aunt Polly did say that they were a 
step forward,” said Samuel, “but they were 
pagans so they failed and although they de- 
stroyed a lot of cities like Cnossos and Troy 
and beat the Persians, they got to fighting 
among themselves—” 

“Not being Christians,” said “Uncle” 
Ralphiee i) sec. « 

“Yes—and the Spartans finally beat the 
Athenians and destroyed Athens, but that 
didn’t do any good because the Spartans were 
pagans too and didn’t worship Jesus Christ 
and then Alexander the Great came along and 
captured Greece and a lot of other countries 
but he died—” 

“And then Jesus Christ was born and every- 
thing was all right,” said “Uncle” Ralph. 

“T don’t know,” said Samuel. “She’s going 
to tell us about that next time. Come on, sis 
we've got to go—come on, Jenny.” 

And so Genevieve took off the beautiful 
shawl and put it back on the tall chair and the 
children said good-by to “Uncle” Ralph and 
went down the stairs on their way to Aunt 
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Polly’s and Uncle Frederick’s house in order 
that they might become Spartan Scouts. 

When they got there they found already a 
number of their schoolfellows assembled in 
the big back yard waiting for Aunt Polly who 
had gone in the limousine down to Uncle 
Frederick’s Bank to get the real soldier who 
was going to drill them, and after a while 
David hospitably opened the doors of the 
garage and let his schoolmates see Uncle Fred- 
erick’s other two automobiles. 

“That there,” said David somewhat proud- 
ly,” is our Rolls Royce roadster. It cost four- 
teen thousand five hundred.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed little Johnnie Pope, a 
colored youth. 

“Tt’s worth it, too,” went on David. “TI tell 
you, boys, a cheap car don’t pay in the end. 
Why, we’ve had this little old bus three years 
and she’s just as good as new. Better.” 

“We're going to get a Buick,” asserted Ed- 
die Walters, whose father was a dentist but 
who had very nice manners. “It costs seven- 
teen hundred and fifty.” 
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“Not a bad car for the price—the Buick,” 
said David. ‘We got one last year for John to 
do the marketing in—but say for cheap cars 
give me the little old Ford any time—hey 
there, buddy, don’t touch that lever—”’ 

“Why note” asked Samuel. “And don’t call 
me ‘buddy.’ ” 

“Because the car will start, that’s why not.” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Samuel. “It will not.” 

“Tt will so,” said David. “Lots you know 
about it. You ain’t even got a Ford. Hey 
there, you—look out or you’ll scratch that 
varnish—come on, let’s get out of here—come 
on, get out now or I’ll call up my father on 
the telephone and have you all arrested.” 

And so after a while the children went out 
into the yard. 

“Let’s play Spartan soldiers,” suggested 
David. “And I'll be captain—” 

“Let’s play something girls can play,” said 
Mary. “Let’s play Helen and Troy.” 

“All right,” cried the other children, “we'll 
play Helen and Troy,” for Miss Ellis, their 
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teacher, had been reading to them only that 
week the story of the Iliad by Homer. 

“Dll be king of the Spartans then,” said 
David. 

“Who'll be Helen?” asked Mary. “Me?” 

‘“‘No—not you,” said David. ‘Genevieve. 
She’s the prettiest. She’s my girl, aren’t you, 
Genevieve.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Genevieve. “I’m not 
anybody’s girl.” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” said David. 

‘Butch’ here can be Paris,” said Samuel, 
indicating a freckle-faced lad whom the boys 
called “Butch” but whose real name was Per- 
cival and whose father was a plumber and gas- 
fitter. ‘‘ ‘Butch’ talks French swell, don’t you, 
‘Butch’ e?” 

“Oui, oui,” said “Butch,” grinning. “Me 
speak French velly much.” 

‘‘That’s fine,” said Samuel. ‘You be Paris, 
‘Butch,’ and then we got to have a king of 
Troy.” 

“T’ll be king of Troy,” shouted David. 
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“You can’t be king of two places,” said 
Mary with a sneer. 

“Tll be it,” volunteered Adolph Zimmer- 
man. “I used to live in Troy.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed David. “How could 
you used to live in Troyr” 

“Well, I did,” said Adolph. “You can ask 
my father and my mother. We lived there 
two years and my uncle was assistant superin- 
tendent in a collar factory and you can ask my 
father.” 

“All right,” said David. “You be king of 
Troy—” 

“We didn’t have any king,” said Adolph, 
“T’ll be mayor and own a automobile and 
live in the city hall and wear a silk high 
hat.” 

“All right,” said Samuel. “And this will 
be Greece here in this corner and this will be 
the palace and, Jenny, you be Helen and be 
married to David—because he’s king—” 

“Because it’s his yard,” interposed Mary. 

“And there'll be a court—” 

“With judges—” 
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“Yes—and there’ll be a lot of philosophers 
and statue makers at the court—Ikey, you be 
Socrates and I’ll be Plato—” 

“T’ll be a lady philosopher,” announced 
Mary. 

‘“‘No—you can’t be that. There weren’t any 
lady philosophers.” 

“Well, Pll be one anyway,” said Mary. 
“Pil be Mrs. Plato.” 

“All right,” said Samuel. “And, Jenny, 
you and David be holding court and Socrates 
and Plato and Mrs. Plato will be standing 
around talking and then Paris—that’s you, 
‘Butch’—will come in and make love to Helen 
and Helen will be insulted and you throw him 
out of court and then—oh, yes, we’ve got to 
have a couple of slaves for policemen—John- 
nie, you be a slave—and you too, Pearl—” 

“No, suh,” said Johnnie Pope, the little 
colored boy. “ll be a policeman, but I ain’t 
goin’ to be no slave.” 

“Me neither,” asserted Pearl Jackson, also 
colored. “They ain’t no slaves no more and 
I ain’t goin’ to be one neither.” 
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“Oh, go on,” said “Butch.” “These is Greek 
slaves.” 

“Don’t make no difference,” said Pearl. 
“Slaves is slaves and I ain’t one.” 

“All right,” said Samuel. “You be police- 
men but not slaves.” 

“T don’t think,” said David, “that I want 
Johnnie and Pearl at my court.” 

“Why note” asked Samuel. 

“Well, why don’t you have them in Adolph’s 
courte” said David. “I’ve got Ikey Ginsberg, 
ain tii ce 

‘“‘What’s that got to do with it?” asked Sam- 
uel. 

“Well, this is my yard,” said David, “and I 
guess I can have who I please.” 

“Suits me all right,” said Adolph. “Come 
on, Johnnie, you be in my court—you too, 
Peat 

‘Here comes Ed Pappas,” yelled one of the 
boys. ‘His old man’s a Greek.” 

‘He can be one of the gods,” said Mary. 

‘He can’t either,” asserted David. “His 
father runs a fruit store.” 
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“Sure he can,” said Samuel. “And we got 
to have a lady god—like those statues.” 

“They didn’t have any clothes on,” said 
Mary. 

“They were pagans—they didn’t have to.” 

“What's a paganP” 

‘““A person who drinks wine.” 

“Say, Ed, is your father a pagan?” asked 
Samuel. 

“T dunno,” replied Ed. 

“My father’s a Elk,” asserted “Gus” Bald- 
win. ‘He went to a convention in Atlantic 
City last year.” 

“Does he drink winer” 

“Sure.” 

“All right—you be a god—and, Sophie, you 
be a lady god. You be Venus—” 

“What do we have to dor” asked Sophie 
Cohen, a little girl of Jewish parentage who 
was quite stout. 

“Oh, just act like a god and a lady god.” 

“How’s thate” 

“Oh, sort of important. Ain’t you ever been 
to churchP” 
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“T been to the synagogue.” 

Oh. 

“Well, this is a pagan god—that’ll be all 
right.” 

“What's a pagan god dor” asked Gus. 

“Well, you ought to be undressed—and 
drink wine.” 

“Good night—they weren’t undressed in the 
fale bene 

“Oh, boy.” 

“Maybe they wore long underwear.” 

“Sure—Porosknit—like the ad.” 

“That picture ‘Uncle’ Ralph had didn’t 
have any underwear,” said Samuel. 

“Didn’t have any arms either,” said Mary. 

“Gods didn’t need any arms.” 

“How did they eat?” 

“They didn’t eat.” 

“T don’t want to be a god,” said Sophie. 

“Oh, come on, Sophie,” said Samuel. “Just 
be Venus this once—come on, Sophie.” 

“All right,” said Sophie. “What do I doe?” 

“Well, you and Gus sort of stand around 
like statues—and now we'll begin.” 
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‘Hey, what about us?” demanded several 
other children. 

“Well, the rest of you can be soldiers, see— 
later—now come on, Ikey—let’s begin—we’ll 
be philosophers and pretend we've got long 
beards—shut up, the rest of you—all right— 
well, Socrates, so this is Greece—my name’s 
Plato remember.” 

“Yes, Plato, this is certainly Greece, ain’t 
it.Y 

“Well, well, Socrates, and how do you like 
itshere in. Greecer” 

“Fine, Plato,” replied Ikey. “TI like it fine 
here incGreece,” 

“'That’s good,” said Samuel. “Say, Socrates, 
how is your philosophy to-day?” 

“My whate” 

“T said, Socrates, how is your philosophy 
to-day?” 

“Mine’s fine, Plato—how’s yours?” 

“Well, mine’s not very good to-day, Soc- 
rates.” 

“Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“Oh, no, Socrates, nothing serious.—Now, 
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Mary, you come in.—Well, Socrates, if here 
don’t come a lady philosopher.—Hurry up, 
Mary.—How do you do—how do you like 
it here in Greece?” 

“Hello, Plato,” replied Mary. “T like it all 
right here in Greece, Plato.” 

“Shake hands with my friend, Socrates, 
—he’s a philosopher too.” 

“Glad to meet you, Socrates—how’s your 
philosophy to-dayr” 

“Pretty good, thanks,—how’s yours?” 

“Fine, thanks—seen the king lately?” 

“He'll be along pretty soon. Now, David, 
you and Jenny—hey, Jenny, what are you car- 
rying that umbrella for—” 

“Well, a queen always carries an umbrella 
in pictures.” 

“All right—greetings, King and Helen—” 

“Hello, philosophers,’ replied David. 

“Want any philosophy to-day, King?” 

“How much does it cost?” 

“Well, we’ve got some for five dollars, 
King.” 

“That’s too much.” 
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“Now, ‘Butch,’ you come in, being Paris— 
talk French, see, and be awful polite—and, 
Jenny, you be repulsive by his advances like 
in the movies—” 

“Oui, oui,” said “Butch,” twirling an imag- 
inary black mustache which he had drawn on 
his upper lip with a piece of burnt wood. 
“Hello, King. Bon-bon. Oui, oui. Me 
speak French velly much. No?” 

“That’s fine,” said Samuel. ‘Now be po- 
lite, too.” 

“Good afternoon, Helen,” said “Butch,” re- 
moving hiscap. “Say, ain’tita fine day. Oui, 
oui.” 

Cire 

“That’s the way, Jenny—go ahead, 
pDutch. 3” 

“Say, ain’t this a fine day. It certainly is a 
fine day.” 

“Sire” 

“Ts this man annoying you, Helen?” 

“Don’t hit him, Plato.” 

“Tet me handle this, Socrates.” 

“Tt certainly is a fine day. Oui, oui.” 
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“That’s my wife you’re insulting,” said 
David. ‘Take that, you scoundrel.” 

“Hey, look out who you're hitting,” said 
“Paris.” “T’ll give you a bust in the jaw.” 

“Aw, it’s just in the play,” said David, back- 
ing away. 

“Well, Pll ‘play’ you if you hit me like that 
again.” 

“Oh, come on, ‘Butch,’” said Samuel. 
“Now you go out and wait till night and then 
come back and capture Helen—” 

“Can I hit the King then?” asked “Butch,” 
feeling his hurt jaw. 

“Say,” suddenly announced Sophie Cohen, 
“get somebody else to be Venus for a while. 
I’m tired standing around—I’m going to get 
something to eat. lll be Venus when I come 
back.” 

“Oh, come on, Sophie,” said Samuel, “we 
got to have it night now, see—and so, Sophie, 
you ask Gus—he’s Zeus—to make it night be- 
cause he’s a god and can make it night—” 

“All right,” said Sophie. “Say, Gus—” 

“Zeus, Sophie.” 
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“All right—say, Zeus.” 

“What, Venus?” 

“Make it night.” 

“All right, Venus—now what do I do, 
Sam?” 

“Well, you just sort of—well, you don’t do 
anything except you and Venus kind of act 
like it was night.” 

oWell Venus. “said Gus, “if it. ain’t 
night.” 

“So itis, Zeus. Is that all right, Same” 

“Sure,” replied Samuel. ‘Now we all lie 
down and go to sleep and, ‘Butch,’ you come 
in and capture Helen while everybody is 
asleep—” 

“Can’t I hit the King just once?” asked 
“Butch” again. 

“T don’t think I ought to be there,” said 
David quickly. 

“You could be away visiting your morga- 
natic wife,” suggested Mary. 

“Sure,” agreed David instantly. “Who’s 
sheP” 

“Oh, she’s somebody in the newspapers,” 
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explained Mary. “Lots of kings have 
morganatic wives.” 

“All right,” said Samuel. “David, you say 
good-by to Helen then.” 

“Good-by, Helen,” said David. “I think 
I’ll go around and stay at my morganatic wife’s 
to-night. See you in the morning, Helen.” 

‘“Good-by, King—remember me to your 
morganatic wife.” 

“Good-by, Helen.” 

“Now, ‘Butch,’ you sort of sneak in like a 
burglar—that’s fine—and Helen, you go with 
him after a struggle and nobody hears you be- 
cause all the philosophers are drunk—that’s 
fine—now, we'll have it Troy over here— 
Adolph, what was Troy like?” 

“Well,” said Adolph, “this can be the City 
Hall—and I ought to be smoking a cigar.” 

“Wait,” said David, running toward the 
house. “I'll get you one that cost fifty cents 
apiece.” 

‘And then if you’re King you’ll have to 
hold a court.” 

“I’m not King, I told you—I’m Mayor.” 
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“Well, you ought to hold a court anyway— 
you can have some philosophers—and your 
morganatic wife.” 

“Did the Mayor of Troy have a morgana- 
tic wife?” 

“YJ dunno,” replied Adolph. 

“Sure—why not—Ethel, you be her.” 

“Will I live in the City Hall?” 

“Yes—and remember that movie?—there 
was a District Attorney in the City Hall.” 

“Frank, you be the District Attorney.” 

“Flere’s a cigar,” said David, returning, out 
of breath. “It’s one of my father’s and it cost 
fifty cents.” 

“All right,” said Samuel. “Now, Adolph, 
you and the District Attorney and your mor- 
ganatic wife be in the City Hall talking about 
Troy and then, ‘Butch,’ you come in with 
Helen—all right.” 

‘Well, District Attorney,” said Adolph, 
“Troy is some city, ain’t it?” 

“Some city, your honor.” 

“T’ll say it is—have a cigar, District Attor- 
ney?” 
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“Thanks, your honor.” 

“Hey, don’t really take it—District Attor- 
ney, meet my morganatic wife.” 

“Pleased to meet you, I’m sure—I’d like to 
have you meet mine some time.” 

“All right, District Attorney.” 

“Now, ‘Butch,’ ” said Samuel, “come on.” 

“Helen? said “Paris, sthisigwisoy.s 

| Ohvasatre 
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“Hello, Mayor—this is Helen.” 

“Welcome to Troy, Helen—where did you 
say you was from?” 

“She’s from Greece, Mayor, and the King 
of Greece is going to burn down this city 
pretty soon.” 

“T bet he don’t—we have one of the best fire 
departments in the state.” 

“Now, Bill,” said Samuel, “you be a mara- 
thon runner hanging around the Mayor’s of- 
fice and you run over to Greece and tell David 
that Helen is at Troy and then—David, you 
get up a army—Harry, you and ‘Slimey’ and 
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‘Doc’ and Elinor and Kate you be Greek sol- 
diers—and you too, Joe and ‘Boney’—and 
then, Bill, you run back to Troy and tell the 
Mayor that the Greeks are going to burn down 
the city—all right, Bill— 

“And, Adolph,” went on Samuel after the 
“marathon runner” had returned, “you say 
you will never let them burn down Troy—and 
then, David, you try to burn it down—” 

“The Greeks are coming, your highness,” 
said Bill. 

“Call out the fire department, District At- 
torney.” 

“Aye, aye, sir—give me the fire depart- 
ment, operator.” 

“We will never surrender,” said Adolph, 
lighting David’s father’s cigar when David 
wasn’t looking. 

“Now, Eddie,” said Samuel, “you and Pete 
and Johnnie and Bessie be Trojan soldiers— 
and, Wallie, you and Joe and Pearl be the fire 
department—and, ‘Butch,’ you head the Tro- 
jan soldiers because you’re ‘Paris’—and, 
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David, you lead the Greeks against the Tro- 
jans and try to set fire to the city hall—” 

‘We will never surrender!” shouted the 
Mayor, puffing furiously. 

“Advance, men!” yelled David. 

“Bang, bang!” 

“Aw, they didn’t have guns then—listen at 
him.” 

“Aw, they did so—bang, bang!—you’re 
dead.” 

“T am not.” 

“Set the city hall on fire!” 

“STC atte 

“Call out the hook and ladder!” 

“We will never surren—” 

“Charge!” yelled “Butch.” 

“Hey, look out who you’re hitting, ‘Butch,’ ” 
cried David. 

“Well, it’s no harder than you hit me.” 

“Dang, dang, dang—where’s the fire?” 

“You can just get out of my yard, ‘Butch’ 
Fisher.” 

“Go on, put me out.” 

mire rede 
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PHighim, Butch?” 

“Fight, fight!” 

“Hit him, David.” 

“Ooooh!” 

“Fight—fight!” 

elirel: 

“Oh, lookee—Adolph’s sick at the stomach 
from smoking a cigar—” 

‘“Oooh—the Mayor of Troy’s sick at the 
stomach—” 

“Oooooh—” groaned poor unfortunate 
Adolph. 

_And at that moment Aunt Polly came down 
the back porch steps accompanied by a very 
erect man in a soldier uniform who was Cap- 
tain Blodgett who worked in Uncle Fred- 
erick’s bank but had been at Fort Sill in the 
Great War and had a fine military bearing 
and was very active in the local American 
Legion. 

“David,” said Aunt Polly, frowning at her 
son and clapping her hands together twice, 
“What are you doing?” 

“Tt’s Adolph Zimmerman,” said David. 
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“And who is Adolph Zimmerman?” asked 
Aunt Polly. 

“His father runs a grocery,” explained 
David. 

“Fle’s sick at the stomach,” said Mary. ; 

“He smoked a fifty-cent cigar,” added Ikey 
Ginsberg, “half up.” 

“Twenty-five cents’ worth,” said Mary. 

“What is the matter, little boy?” asked Aunt 
Polly kindly, but Adolph did not answer. 

“Fle was awful sick at the stomach,” said 
Mary. ‘Maybe he will be sick again if you 
wait.” 

But Aunt Polly did not wait and after an- 
other minute Adolph got up without speak- 
ing to Aunt Polly and walked slowly out of 
the yard. 

“David,” said Aunt Polly, turning to her 
son, “did I see you striking another boy when 
I came down the steps?” 

“No, mother,” replied David. “He was 
hitting me.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Polly, “I want no more 
of that, children.” 
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“But, Aunt Polly,” said Mary, “we were 
playing soldiers—” 

“That may be,” replied Aunt Polly, “but 
playing soldiers and fighting are two quite 
different things. Now, David’s mother wants 
you all, children, to be good soldiers but she 
doesn’t want you ever to fight. Remember 
that, children—you may play at soldiers all 
you want—but you must never fight. Will 
you remember?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Johnson,” replied the children. 

“That’s right, children,” said Aunt Polly 
with a smile. “Now tell Mrs. Johnson—do 
you remember what I said to you in school 
this morning about the brave little Spar- 
tans?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Johnson,” replied the children. 

“Well, now, this afternoon,” continued Aunt 
Polly, “we are going to organize ourselves into 
a little army just like those Spartans and we 
are going to call ourselves the Spartan Scouts 


and we are going to be little Spartans—tuittle, 


brave, patriotic Spartan soldiers and learn to 
march and drill just like real soldiers—only 
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~we are not to fight, remember. And, children, 
this soldier man here is Lieutenant Blodg- 
ett—” 

“Captain Blodgett, Mrs. Johnson,” said 
Captain Blodgett, who was standing very 
erect 

“Yes—Captain Blodgett, children,” went on 
Aunt Polly. “And Captain Blodgett was in the 
Great World War, children, and so he knows 
all about how to be a soldier and he is going 
to teach you all, children, how to be real sol- 
diers so that when you grow up you can all be 
soldiers just like the soldiers who fought in 
the Great World War, although I am sure, 
children, that there will never be another 
Great World War, thank goodness—and 
so 

“But, Aunt Polly,” unexpectedly inter- 
rupted little Samuel, “if there is never going 
to be another war why do you want us to be 
soldiers?” 

“That will do, Samuel,” said Aunt Polly, 
frowning. “Little soldiers do not interrupt. 
And so, children,” she continued, “I am going 
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to leave you with Captain Blodgett who will 
take good care of you and teach you how to 
drill and then if you are good little soldiers 
and pay strict attention to what Captain 
Blodgett says, you can all have some ice cream 
before you go home.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Johnson,” cried the 
children, and so Aunt Polly shook hands with 
Captain Blodgett and smiled happily at the 
children and left. 

“Now, boys—and you, too, girls,” said Cap- 
tain Blodgett, when Aunt Polly had gone, 
“what is the first thing a soldier learns to dor” 

“To shoot,” answered David. 

“No,” said Captain Blodgett. ‘That comes 
later. The first thing a soldier learns to do is 
to obey. Now, you boys line up here in a 
straight line—tallest boys at the head—take 
off your caps and stand up straight—chests 
out—eyes straight ahead—stop smiling, you— 
stop smiling—this isn’t any joke, buddy.” 

“Now, boys,” he continued, “that is the posi- 
tion of ‘attention’ and I want you to pay at- 
tention to what I have to say. Stand up 
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straight there, buddy—you, I mean. Now, as 
I said, the first thing you’ve got to learn is to 
obey your superior officer no matter what he 
tells you to do. In the army you’re not going 
to be asked to do a thing—you’re going to be 
told to do it. And it’s up to you to doit. Do 
you get mer” 

“But what if you’re told wrong?” asked 
Samuel. 

“You aren’t told wrong, buddy,” said Cap- 
tain Blodgett. 

“But what if you think—” began Samuel. 

““A soldier don’t think—he obeys.” 

“But my mother says—” 

“T don’t care what your mother says, bud- 
dy,” said Captain Blodgett. “You’re in the 
army now and it don’t make any difference 
what your mother or anybody says. And lis- 
ten, buddy, soldiers don’t argue when they’re 
being told something, either. Now stand up 
straight there and forget what your mama told 
you, and another thing, boys, you’re not sup- 
posed to speak out when you're standing in 
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ranks unless you’re spoken to and when you 
speak to an officer you always salute. Is there 
anybody here who knows how to salute?” 

“Yes, sir,” volunteered David. 

“Let’s see,” asked Captain Blodgett, and so 
David saluted. 

‘“That’s all right,” said Captain Blodgett, 
returning the salute. “Now, remember that, 
boys—don’t speak out unless you’re spoken to 
and. when you’re told to do a thing, do it and 
don’t ask questions—hey there, buddy, where 
are you going?” 

“I’m going home,” said Samuel. 

“You can’t go home until I dismiss the com- 
pany,” said Captain Blodgett. ‘You're a sol- 
dier now.” 

“No, I’m not,” replied Samuel. 

“T)on’t you want to be a soldier?” 

“No,” replied Samuel, “I don’t.” 

“Why, note” 

“T just don’t,” said the stubborn boy. 

‘“‘That’s no reason,” said Captain Blodgett. 
“Say, listen, brother—” 
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“I’m not your brother,” said Samuel. 

“Listen, buddy, do you know what we call 
boys who don’t want to be soldiers?” 

SON ee 

“We call them slackers.” 

Samuel winced but stuck his hands in his 
pockets and continued on his way. 

“Do you want all the boys to call you a 
slacker?” asked Captain Blodgett. 

“T don’t care,” said Samuel. “I don’t want 
to be a soldier and neither do they.” 

“Oh, ho,” called out David, ‘“Samuel’s a 
slacker,” and the cry was taken up by several 
of the little girls. 

“Samuel’s a slacker—Samuel’s a slacker.” 

“Do any more of you boys,” demanded Cap- 
tain Blodgett, “‘want to be slackers?” 

‘‘Slacker—slacker,” called out the girls. 

“Do your” asked Captain Blodgett. 

“No, sir,” replied the boys. 

‘“Samuel’s a slack—” began David taunt- 
ingly, but just then little Mary ran up to the 
boys and grabbed David by the hair and be- 
gan to scratch him and she would have 
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scratched David badly, too, if Captain Blodg- 
ett had not interfered. 

“Now, go on home, little girl,” said Cap- 
tain Blodgett. “And you too, little boy,” he 
said, speaking to Samuel. “We haven’t got 
time to waste on boys who don’t want to be 
soldiers, have we, boys?” 

“Have we, boys?” he repeated. 

“No, sir,” said the boys. 

“Come on, Jenny,” said Mary, and she tried 
also to put her arm around Samuel’s shoulder, 
but Samuel said, “Get away, Mary, and let 
me alone,” and so first Samuel and then Mary 
and Genevieve marched out of Aunt Polly’s 
back yard leaving their classmates standing 
very straight at “attention” just like regular 
soldiers. And when the disturbers had gone 
Captain Blodgett talked to the children and 
told them what the American Legion did to 
slackers and other people who were not patri- 
otic, and then he taught them how to march 
together in step and to count “One, Two, 
Three, Four,” and after that they all had some 
very nice ice cream with little American flags 
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stuck in, which Aunt Polly had provided for 
the first meeting of the Spartan Scouts. 

And that night when Uncle Frederick came 
home he brought with him a surprise for 
David, which was a nice new shiny sword, 
and David was so pleased with his present 
that he carried it around with him all eve- 
ning, and when Aunt Polly went upstairs at 
9.30 to hear him say “Our Father” he 
said it with the sword in his hand, and later 
on Aunt Polly tiptoed downstairs and beck- 
oned to Uncle Frederick to come look and so 
they both tiptoed into David’s room and there 
the little boy lay asleep with the moon shining 
down on his pillow and there on his pillow be- 
side his head lay the nice new shiny sword 
which Uncle Frederick had given him, and 
Uncle Frederick looked at Aunt Polly and 
smiled and Aunt Polly looked at Uncle Fred- 
erick and smiled and then they both tiptoed 
quietly out of the little boy’s room. 
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HE next drill of the Spartan Scouts was 

on Wednesday after school and when 

David showed his new sword to Captain 

Blodgett, Captain Blodgett said “Why, 

David, that’s an officer’s sword. How would 
you like to be an officer?” 

“Very much, sir,” replied David. “And I 
think my father would be very pleased, too. 
But I do not know how to be an officer yet.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said Captain 
Blodgett. “We need an officer—and you have 
got a sword and a good loud voice.” 

“But what if I do not know what to dor” 
asked David. 

“Oh—just yell at them,” replied the Cap- 
tain, “very loud.” 

“But if I yell wronge” 
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“You won’t yell wrong,” said Captain 
Blodgett. ‘An officer is always right.” 

And so David became a Lieutenant and 
was given two red buttons to wear on his cap, 
and a little wrist watch, too, which pleased 
him very much and it pleased Uncle Fred- 
erick and Aunt Polly when David told them 
about it that night at dinner. 

“You must thank Mr. Blodgett, Frederick, 
in the morning,” said Aunt Polly, and sure 
enough when Uncle Frederick went down to 
his bank in the morning he stopped at the cage 
where Captain Blodgett was working and 
thanked him for having made his son an of- 
ficer. 

On the following Sunday Dr. Sanderson, 
the minister, came to Aunt Polly’s and Uncle 
Frederick’s house for Sunday dinner and 
while Uncle Frederick was helping him to a 
nice piece of the breast Dr. Sanderson turned 
to David and said: 

‘Well, David, and what have you been do- 
ing with yourself these days?” 

‘David has been very busy with his army,” 
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replied Aunt Polly, who did not believe in 
letting the boy talk too much while visitors 
were at the table. 

“His army, you say,” replied Dr. Sander- 
son. “Well, well—and what army is that?” 

And so Aunt Polly and Uncle Frederick 
proudly told Dr. Sanderson all about the 
Spartan Scouts. 

“Well, well,” exclaimed Dr. Sanderson 
when they had finished, ‘‘and isn’t that bully. 
No more chicken, I beg of you, Mr. John- 
son.” 

“Nonsense,” said Uncle Frederick heartily. 
“Chicken was made to be eaten.” 

“Frederick,” exclaimed Aunt Polly, “you 
have given Dr. Sanderson the tail and I am 
sure he wants only the breast.” 

“Indeed not,” replied Dr. Sanderson. “I 
always demand the tail. Do you know what 
my father always used to call ite” 

“No,” said Uncle Frederick. 

“The part that went over the fence last,” 
said Dr. Sanderson. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Uncle Frederick, and 
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although Aunt Polly blushed a little at Dr. 
Sanderson’s irreverence she was forced to join 
in the laughter, and indeed it was just such 
jovial human qualities as these which made 
Dr. Sanderson so beloved in his parish. And 
when the laughter had died down somewhat 
Dr. Sanderson became serious again, and said: 

“We ought to have something like those 
Spartan Scouts in our Sunday School. That 
would be a bully idea.” 

“Some of the Scouts,” volunteered David, 
“are already in your Sunday School, Dr. San- 
derson.” 

“Well, well,” said Dr. Sanderson, ‘“‘and isn’t 
that bully. Well, now, let me see, David—you 
know I would like most awfully to help out 
here. It’s a fine thing for the boys and a fine 
thing for the Sunday School. Let me see— 
why wouldn’t it be possible for me to come 
down and watch you boys some afternoon 
while you are drilling—and you know there is 
no reason in the world why you shouldn’t drill 
in the Parish House on rainy days—in the 
gymnasium, you know. By George, I want 
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the Sunday School to take an interest in this.” 

“Oh, that would be splendid,” cried Aunt 
Polly. 

“Oh, thank you, Dr. Sanderson,” said 
David. 

And so, on the very next afternoon but one, 
Dr. Sanderson and Aunt Polly came to watch 
Captain Blodgett drill the Scouts with David 
marching at their head and when he had fin- 
ished Dr. Sanderson shook Captain Blodgett 
heartily by the hand and said, “Bully,” and 
then, while the Scouts were all lined up at “at- 
tention,” Dr. Sanderson spoke to them, too. 

“Boys,” he said, “I’m proud of you and 
your leader. If there is anything I like to see, 
it’s a good soldier. I’m a soldier myself, boys 
—and I hope I’m a good one, too. Yes, sir, 
boys, I’m a soldier. And do you know who 
my captain isP Jesus Christ, boys, is my cap- 
tain. And He is your captain, too, boys, be- 
cause He was your leader’s captain in the 
Great War, and the captain of all brave 
American men who fight. Every good soldier 
is a soldier of Christ. Never forget that, boys. 
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And it’s been a pleasure to watch you, boys. 
It’s been bully.” 

“Rest, men!” commanded Captain Blodg- 
ett as soon as Dr. Sanderson had finished. 
“(Now—three cheers for Dr. Sanderson!” and 
so the boys united in three hearty cheers which 
pleased Dr. Sanderson very much. 

“Attention, men!” commanded Captain 
Blodgett when the cheers had been given. 

“Boys,” said Aunt Polly, “we are all very 
proud and grateful to Dr. Sanderson for the 
interest he has shown in us and J am sure that 
we shall none of us ever forget what he has 
said, and do you know, boys, while Dr. San- 
derson was speaking it occurred to me that it 
would be very nice if we changed our name 
from Spartan Scouts to Christian Scouts—or 
perhaps Christian Soldiers. Don’t you think 
that would be nice? You remember that stir- 
ring hymn—‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’— 
well, that is what we can all be—Christian 
soldiers.” 

‘Rest, men!” commanded Captain Blodg- 
ett. “Now—three cheers for Mrs. Johnson”; 
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and so the boys united in three hearty cheers 
which pleased Aunt Polly very much. 

And so the “Spartan Scouts” became the 
“Christian Scouts” and Dr. Sanderson was 
elected an honorary member and became 
chaplain of the Scouts and all the boys saluted 
the chaplain and the next Sunday at Sunday 
School he spoke about the Christian Scouts 
and he announced that every Christian Scout 
who had perfect attendance would receive a 
new decoration called the Green Star of Merit 
and he also suggested that a collection be 
taken in the Sunday School to purchase for 
the Scouts a nice silk banner with the Cross 
on it, and so the Sunday School became very 
much interested in the Scouts, too. 

But Aunt Polly had noticed that her nephew 
Samuel had not been present at the drill of 
the Scouts, and so that evening at dinner she 
asked David why his Cousin Samuel had been 
absent when Dr. Sanderson spoke to the 
Scouts. 

“Because he’s a slacker,” replied David 
promptly. 
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“A slacker!” exclaimed Aunt Polly. “Oh, 
dear.” 

“A slacker,” said Uncle Frederick. “We 
can’t have that.” 

“Why is Samuel a slacker?” asked Aunt 
Polly. 

“He just says he doesn’t want to be a sol- 
dier,” replied David. 

‘“That’s no reason,” said Uncle Frederick. 
“Suppose that every boy said that—then 
where would we ber” 

“Have you tried to argue with him?” asked 
Aunt Polly. 

“Yes, mother,” replied David. ‘None of 
the boys speak to him and all the girls call him 
‘slacker’—but it doesn’t do any good.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Aunt Polly. “How too 
bad. David, what do Samuel’s sisters say 
about his being a slacker?” 

‘Well, they don’t say anything,” re- 
plied David. “Mary gets awful mad if 
you talk about it—Genevieve doesn’t seem 
to care.” 

“Well, well, what a pity,” said Aunt Polly. 
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“And he doesn’t give any reason except that 
he does not want to be a soldier?” 

‘‘No, mother,” replied David. 

“Well, I think I can talk to him,” replied 
she. ‘You know, Frederick,” she went on, 
addressing her husband, “David and I have 
been telling those children of Susan’s the Story 
of Mankind and I think that it has been doing 
them a great deal of good, don’t you, David?” 

“Yes, mother,” replied David. 

“And,” went on Aunt Polly, “I’m sure that 
Samuel can be made to see how foolish he is 
acting about not being a soldier.” 

“T hope so, mother,” said David, “for I am 
afraid that perhaps others of the Scouts may 
want to be slackers too if he is not punished, 
and even now it is very difficult to persuade 
the boys that they must not play with a slacker 
or talk to him either.” 

So on the following afternoon Aunt Polly 
called at the schoolhouse in the limousine just 
as school was letting out and when she saw 
Samuel and Mary and Genevieve she beck- 
oned to them and they got into the limousine 
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and then she saw David and beckoned to him 
too but he whispered that he would meet them 
at the next corner and ran away. 

‘What on earth is the matter with Davide” 
asked Aunt Polly turning to Samuel, who was 
very red in the face. 

“Nothing,” said Samuel. 

“Tt’s on account of Samuel,” blurted out 
Mary, “because they say he’s a sl—because 
they say he won’t join the Christian Scouts and 
so David and the rest pretend they don’t want 
to play with him.” 

“Why, Samuel,” said Aunt Polly. “I hope 
that isn’t true.” 

“Yes, it is true,” said Mary, “and all the 
girls tease me because they say my brother’s a 
Sl 

“Shut up,” said Samuel. 

“Why, Samuel dear,” said Aunt Polly. 
“That is not a nice way to talk to your sister. 
And your Aunt Polly can’t believe that you 
don’t want to be a soldier just like all the other 
boys. Why, your great-grandfather was a 
very brave soldier in the Civil War—and your 
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father was in the Spanish-American War— 
what would they think if they knew their Sam- 
uel was a—didn’t want to be a soldier? 

“What would they think, Samuel?” she re- 
peated, but at that moment the limousine 
stopped at the corner where David was wait- 
ing, so Aunt Polly did not repeat her question 
again and after David had got into the car 
she asked Appleby, the chauffeur, to drive out 
to the Country Club. 

“Oh, goodie,” exclaimed Mary, “and we 
can have a lemonade.” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, with a 
smile, for Aunt Polly’s sister Susan’s husband 
had not belonged to the Country Club or in- 
deed to any club, and it pleased Aunt Polly to 
be able to take her sister’s children for occa- 
sional visits to the very club of which Uncle 
Frederick was vice-president and on the Board 
of Directors. “And perhaps you will see your 
Uncle Frederick, for I believe that he is play- 
ing golf this afternoon. But now on the way 
out I should like to tell you some more of the 
Story of Mankind and of some very brave men 
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in history who were not afraid to be soldiers” 
and Aunt Polly gave Samuel a kindly look 
but the boy quickly turned to gaze sulkily out 
of the window. 

“But before I tell you about those brave 
soldiers,” went on Aunt Polly, “I shall tell 
you about Rome. 

“Rome,” said Aunt Polly, “was the last of 
those temporary civilizations before the be- 
ginning of real civilization and was in many 
respects a fine civilization and a landmark in 
the glorious progress of mankind and indeed 
the city of Rome exists to-day. But the Ro- 
mans of to-day are Christians whereas those 
old Romans were not and they used to perse- 
cute the Christians and indulge in the most 
frightful of orgies, so their civilization did 
not last. 

‘Rome was founded over 700 years before 
the birth of Christ and for a while the city 
grew to be very powerful and gradually ex- 
tended its power out over a large part of Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor and Africa and even 
England. But the Roman ideals were not our 
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ideals and so, after Rome had been for a long 
time the mistress of the world, God decided to 
show the people the kind of civilization He 
really wanted and so Christ was born, as I 
shall tell you, and Rome saw that it was on the 
wrong track and declined.” 

“What did Rome do that was wrong?r” 
asked Mary. 

“Well,” replied Aunt Polly, “to show you 
the difference between people then and people 
now, I shall tell you about the terrible series 
of wars between Rome and another city called 
Carthage—wars in which one nation deliber- 
ately sought to ruin another nation by impos- 
ing unjust and impossible terms of peace at 
the end of one war so that instead of peace, 
everybody simply got ready for another war 
and then for a third war, and in the end one 
nation was completely ruined and the other 
practically so for a long time. 

“You remember, children, how I told you 
that Alexander the Great died in 323 B.C., 
which means before the birth of Christ, and 
how his huge empire was split up into many 
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parts. Well, one of those parts was the king- 
dom of Epirus in Greece right across from 
Italy and it was ruled over by a king named 
Pyrrhus. He was a descendant of Alexander 
the Great and he was an ambitious king but 
like most kings in those days he was ambitious 
in the wrong way and so when complaints be- 
gan to reach him from the island of Sicily of 
the growing power of Rome and Carthage he 
decided to attack those cities and destroy their 
power. Rome, as I have said, had been 
founded about 750 B.C. in Italy but was just 
becoming powerful and Carthage was situated 
on the north coast of Africa, so that Sicily was 
right between these two great nations.” 

“Like the Ruhr?” suggested Mary, who was 
allowed to read all the newspapers. 

“Not at all,” said Aunt Polly, “Sicily is an 
island, Mary, as I told you, and if you would 
listen more carefully you would not have to ask 
so many questions. Now, when King Pyrrhus 
marched into Italy and Sicily, he marched 
right out again, too, because Carthage and 
Rome had wisely decided to become allies 
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against him and after they had defeated the in- 
vader Carthage took Sicily and Rome took 
the southern part of Italy. And it would have 
been so nice then if Carthage and Rome could 
have formed sort of a league of nations and 
settled their disputes without further war- 
fare. But in those days, of course, no one had 
even heard of a league of nations and in both 
countries there were large armies which had 
been raised for the war against King Pyrrhus, 
and Sicily which was a very valuable island 
because of its minerals and other wealth un- 
fortunately lay right between the two countries 
and so gradually there grew up in Rome the 
feeling that Sicily ought to belong to Italy 
instead of to Carthage and so both these coun- 
tries who had just been allies forgot about that 
fact and began to prepare for the next war. 
And before long, of course, Rome found a 
pretext for attacking Carthage and war came. 

“This first terrible war lasted twenty-four 
years and completely exhausted both nations 
but finally Rome won and, of course, took the 
island of Sicily and made it a Roman province 
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and filled it with Roman officials to govern it 
and Roman soldiers to back up the officials in 
enforcing the new laws. But in addition to 
making Sicily ‘Roman’ they also demanded 
that the Carthaginians pay a large war in- 
demnity which seems unjust in view of the fact 
that the Romans started the war, although, of 
course, they insisted that it was really Carth- 
age who had begun the war and indeed it 
was probably difficult to tell in those days just 
who was responsible for the beginning of the 
fighting. But at any rate the treaty of peace 
did not bring peace at all, for the Carthagin- 
ians thought the Romans had begun the war 
and they were very bitter over the loss of the 
valuable island of Sicily and they began to pre- 
pare for the next war and in order to overawe 
them and prevent them from doing this the 
Romans advanced their legions into Corsica 
and Sardinia, which are also islands, Mary, 
and seized the control of this new territory by 
military occupation because they felt that the 
only way to deal with the Carthaginians was 
by force and they also greatly increased the 
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size of the war indemnity which they were try- 
ing to make the Carthaginians pay. And, of 
course, this only increased the hatred and bit- 
terness and distrust on both sides so that it 
was only a question of time before the next 
war would break out. 

“And in view of what finally happened to 
both Rome and Carthage it does seem too 
bad that everybody was so shortsighted as to 
let their hatreds and their jealousies and their 
bitternesses sweep them into another war but 
you must remember, children, that this was 
before the birth of Christ’ and besides the 
leaders in those days had no education in 
managing human affairs and they had no his- 
tory books to profit by and no religion to tell 
them what was the right thing to do, and when 
it came to making treaties of peace, for in- 
stance, they had no authorities and no experts 
and no clergymen or professors to help them 
and so the treaties were unjust and at Rome, 
for instance, there was a leader named Cato 
who devoted his whole life to destroying 
Carthage and he was called a great patriot 
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and he used to end every one of his speeches 
with the phrase ‘Carthago delenda est’ which 
means ‘Carthage must be destroyed.’ And at 
Carthage there was another leader named 
Hamilcar who was also very patriotic and he 
made his son Hannibal swear to devote his life 
to revenge on Rome. 

“And, of course, those leaders were very 
patriotic and they worked very hard for the 
good of their countries but it does seem too 
bad that they couldn’t see into the future, for 
to-day both Rome and Carthage are only valu- 
able to us because of the helpful lessons we 
may draw from their history. 

“But, of course, all of this had to happen 
in the course of the progress of mankind and 
we can be thankful that we are living in these 
days instead of in those.” 

“Well, what finally did happen?” asked 
David. 

“Well, after Carthage had been completely 
destroyed, there was a period of terrible con- 
fusion at Rome with one ambitious man after 
another trying to gain the supreme power and 
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finally Julius Caesar saw that what Italy 
needed was a strong dictator so he became 
dictator in 45 B.C., and after he had been as- 
sassinated his heir Augustus took his place and 
so Rome became a monarchy with an emperor 
instead of a republic like the United States, 
which was too bad.” 

“Whye” asked Samuel. 

“Well, because the people did not have a 
voice in the government and so society became 
divided into a few wealthy people and a great 
many poor people and the poor people were 
many of them slaves and they had to work all 
day under miserable conditions just to make 
their wealthy masters more wealthy and at 
night they had to sleep in filthy crowded 
places all huddled together and they merely 
existed from one day to another without hope 
and the government was very corrupt and in 
the hands of the wealthy few and there were 
frequent wars and you have seen what the 
wars were like with unjust treaties of peace 
which merely led to more wars and ali the 
people were becoming selfish and discouraged 
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and despairing with no hope for the future, 
and then, of course, children, happened the 
great event—the happy event which was to 
bring hope and joy to all who were oppressed 
and suffering—” 

“The discovery of America,” cried David. 

“No,” replied Aunt Polly, “that did not 
come until later, David. This great event was 
the birth of a little boy.” 

“Jesus,” said David. 

“Why do you say it like that?” demanded 
Samuel, “as though you were afraid some one 
would hear you.” 

‘‘Sh-h-h-h, Samuel,” said Aunt Polly. “Yes 
—the great event was the birth of gentle little 
Jesus. God had finally decided that the time 
had come to show people on earth the right 
way to live and so He sent His Son down from 
heaven to be crucified in order that all Chris- 
tians might be saved.” 

“Just Christians?” asked Samuel. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. 

“How about everybody else?” asked the 
boy. 
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“Why, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. “You 
see, some day everybody will be Christian.” 

“Well, how about the Romans and the 
Greeks and the Jews?” asked Samuel. “They 
never had a chance. That doesn’t seem 
fair.” 

“Samuel dear,” said Aunt Polly patiently, 
“that is a question for older people, not for lit- 
tle boys, and when you are older you will un- 
derstand. All Aunt Polly wants to show you 
to-day is that when there was a great deal of 
misery and suffering and injustice on the 
earth God sent Jesus down to show us the right 
way to live and then Jesus was crucified by 
the Roman soldiers in order that sinners might 
be saved and we should all be very, very grate- 
ri”? 

“But we aren’t sinners,” said David. “At 
least I’m not.” 

“Hush, dear,” said Aunt Polly. “Gentle 
Jesus was crucified for all men.” 

“Uncle Frederick?” asked Mary. 

“Yes. dear—your Uncle Frederick and 
everybody.” 
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“Ts Uncle Frederick grateful?” asked the 
girl. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “your 
Uncle Frederick gives a great deal of money 
to the church every year.” 

‘Why did they crucify Jesus?” asked Sam- 
uel. 

“Because, dear,” replied Aunt Polly, “the 
high priest and the scribes and the Pharisees 
said that He was saying things which were 
against the established religion and the gov- 
ernment.” 

“Well, was He?” demanded the boy. 

“Why, yes, dear,” said Aunt Polly, “of 
course.” 

“Ts it right to say things against religion and 
the government, mother?” asked David. 

“Well, no, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. 
“Not now—because now we know what is the 
true religion and the best government. But it 
was right for Jesus to attack them because 
Jesus was right.” 

‘How do you know,” asked Samuel, “that 
Jesus was righte” 
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“Well,” replied Aunt Polly, “look at the 
world to-day, dear.” 

“Well, I don’t see,” said Samuel, “‘how Jesus 
being crucified helped all those poor slaves 
and people who were so miserable.” 

“But don’t you see, Samuel,” replied she, 
“that He told them how they should live in 
order to get to heaven.” 

“Flow was thate” 

“Why, like He Himself lived,” said Aunt 
Polly. ‘“He was always meek and mild and 
He never said things which would hurt peo- 
ple’s feelings and He went around all his life 
doing good and healing the sick and comfort- 
ing the afflicted and when people abused Him, 
He did not strike back—‘Blessed are the 
meek,’ He said—don’t you see, Samuel, that it 
made all those poor unhappy slaves content 
with their lot and it gave them the hope that if 
they all lived like gentle Jesus meek and mild 
they need not be unhappy about their condi- 
tion on this earth, for ‘theirs was the kingdom 
of heaven’—it made this life seem unimpor- 
tant so that they were satisfied with their 
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lowly position and did not wish to rebel 
against their masters and so it made for good 
government too, don’t you see—and peace on 
earth—‘the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.’ ” 

‘Well, how about the other people?” asked 
Samuel. ‘Cesar—and people to-day for in- 
stance—the President and Uncle Frederick 
and your” 

“We are all Christians,” said Aunt Polly, 
“T hope.” 

“Do you live like Jesus?” 

“Samuel,” said Aunt Polly severely, “your 
Aunt Polly is a Christian and she goes to 
church every Sunday and she is not in the 
habit of being questioned by little boys whose 
mothers—” She did not finish, but added: 
“Do you understand me, Samuel—I want no 
more questions.” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly,” said Samuel obediently. 

“Aunt Polly,” asked Genevieve, suddenly 
coming out of the dream world in which the 
little girl often seemed to be living, “may I 
ask a question?” 
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‘Yes, Genevieve dear,” said Aunt Polly, 
glad that Genevieve seemed at last to be taking 
some interest in what Aunt Polly was saying. 

“What color were the robes the Roman sol- 
diers wore when they crucified Jesus?” 

“Why, Genevieve,” said Aunt Polly, very, 
very disappointed, “I do not know and I do 
not think that it matters very much.” And so 
Genevieve lapsed back into silence. 

“Well, after the Crucifixion, Aunt Polly,” 
asked Mary, “‘did everybody become a Chris- 
tian” 

“Well, no—not right away,” replied Aunt 
Polly. “You see, children, that although 
Jesus was a very perfect man, He was not, I 
am afraid, much of an organizer—or, perhaps, 
He died at such an early age that He did not 
have time to organize His religion properly. 
And so, after the Crucifixion, the Christians 
were really left with nothing but the sayings 
and teachings and deeds of their Master. But 
fortunately just at this very time, children, 
the right man came along and he was St. Paul 
and St. Paul saw just what Christianity 
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needed, for he was a splendid organizer and 
very energetic and efficient, and so he took 
Christianity and made it into a wonderfully 
organized religion with a church and a creed 
and he successfully explained many of the 
doubtful points about Christianity, too, such 
as the Crucifixion and many of the sayings of 
Jesus, so that by the time St. Paul died, Chris- 
tianity was going right ahead and getting new 
members every day and was well on its way 
to success. 

“But, of course, that success did not come 
without a hard struggle and at first the Roman 
emperors, who had become very evil and cor- 
rupt, persecuted the Christians and had them 
fed to the lions in the arena at Rome. But 
this did not discourage them—” 

“Tt would have discouraged me,” inter- 
rupted Mary, “awfully.” 

“What, Mary dear’” asked Aunt Polly. 

“Being fed to a lion,” replied the child, so 
Aunt Polly explained that she had meant that 
it did not discourage the Christians who were 
left. 
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“But after the emperor Constantine had 
won a great victory,” continued Aunt Polly, 
“by putting the Cross on his banners, he saw 
that Christianity was the true religion and so 
he became a follower of Jesus. And thus 
Christianity became the official religion of the 
Roman empire which was a great help to the 
Church in gaining converts, as the Romans 
were continually conquering the barbarians 
and converting them, although this connection 
between Rome and the Church was a great 
mistake in another way as I shall tell you 
later. 

“And then after the Church had become 
very well organized the Roman Empire de- 
clined and for a while there were the ‘Dark 
Ages’ which were a temporary resting period 
in the progress of civilization and were not 
very pleasant so we shall pass over them 
quickly in order to come to the Crusades. 

“And, children, you must remember that 
all this time the Church was making more and 
more progress in making converts, and it was 
aided by more and more brave men like Char- 
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lemagne who fought the barbarians continu- 
ously in order to convert them to Christian- 
lives 

“How would they convert them?” asked 
Samuel. 

“Well, the Christians would attack the bar- 
barians and conquer them and then when the 
barbarians had been conquered the Christians 
would tell them all about the teachings of 
gentle Jesus and thus give the barbarians the 
opportunity to embrace the true faith—” 

“But what if the barbarians didn’t want to 
become Christians?” 

“Oh, but they did—and as soon as they had 
been conquered, they were baptized and then 
they became Christians and were allowed to 
go out and help conquer more barbarians and 
‘make more converts—and so gradually all 
Europe became Christian—” 

“Well, Aunt Polly,” asked Samuel, “what 
was happening in the rest of the world all this 
timer” 

“Oh, nothing particular—at least nothing 
which concerns us,” replied she. “And now we 
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come to the Crusades and those brave Chris- 
tian knights who fought so nobly for the Cross 
and are an example to all Christian Soldiers 
to-day and little boys who do not want to be 
soldiers must remember that way back in the 
eleventh century there were thousands of brave 
men who wanted to be soldiers and give their 
whole lives going to Jerusalem and fighting 
for Jesus Christ under the Cross.” 

“Did Jesus tell them to fight?” asked Sam- 
uel. 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Polly. 

“When?” 

“The Crusaders were fighting for a just 
cause and every soldier who fights for a just 
cause is a Crusader no matter when he lives. 
Our brave soldiers in the Great War were just 
as much Crusaders, Samuel, as though they 
fought in armor under the banner of the 
Cross.” 

“Did Jesus tell our soldiers to fight?” 

| Y és,esamuel:” 

When?” 

“Samuel dear, I am just telling you that 
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at all times in history since the birth of Our 
Saviour there have been brave armies who 
fought for Jesus Christ and a little boy should 
be glad to be a Crusader and fight for Jesus 
Christ too if this country needs him.” 

“Ts this Jesus Christ’s country?” 

“Yes, Samuel.” 

“Tsn’t Germany?” 

“That isn’t the point, Samuel, and if you 
can’t see what Aunt Polly is trying to tell you 
we shall go on without further argument. 
The first Crusades, children, were for the pur- 
pose of capturing Jerusalem from the Mo- 
hammedans because Jerusalem was the Holy 
City and contained the Holy Sepulcher and 
the Mohammedans did not believe in Jesus 
Christ and so the Crusaders took Jerusalem 
and killed a great many Mohammedans. And 
then later came the second Crusade and this 
time some of the Crusaders instead of going 
to Jerusalem invaded other heathen countries 
like Portugal and made a great many more 
converts, so that the pope permitted that to 
count as a crusade also—”’ 
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“The poper” exclaimed David. ‘Were the 
Crusaders Catholics?” 

pestoavida 

Polisotsthemr. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Aunt Polly. “You see, 
up to that time everybody was really a Catho- 
lic so that it didn’t matter very much.” 

‘Was Jesus a Catholic?” asked David, in- 
credulously. 

“No, dear,” said Aunt Polly, “not exactly.” 

“What was her” 

Well sreplied. Aunt Polly, ““he really 
didn’t belong to any Church.” 

“FYe doesn’t belong to our Church?” asked 
the bewildered little David. 

“Well, in a sense, no, dear,” said Aunt 
Polly. ‘But you must remember that up to 
the time of the Reformation everybody was 
a Catholic, and this was no discredit, either, 
dear, because there really was nothing else for 
them to be. But after the Crusades were over 
people began to see that a great mistake had 
been made and that the Christian Church had 
been organized along the wrong lines and so 
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finally a very brave man named Martin 
Luther became a Protestant and told every- 
body about Protestantism and so the mistake 
was rectified and people saw that God had 
really wanted the Protestant, not the Roman 
Catholic, form of Church. But, of course, 
it took time before everybody came to know 
about Protestantism and the Roman Catholics 
in many places were very stubborn about 
changing their religion, so that there were 
frequent quarrels and the Roman Catholics 
invented the Inquisition with its most horrible 
tortures and there were many wars—religious 
wars—and a great deal of persecution by the 
Catholics all through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries as I shall tell you next time. 
But now,” said Aunt Polly, “we are approach- 
ing the Country Club and Aunt Polly must 
stop, and the thing to remember, children, 
about all that I have told you to-day is that 
Rome failed and then, when everybody was 
discouraged and despairing and tired of tu- 
mult and wars, Christ was born and Christian 
civilization began and then, with the aid of 
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the Crusaders and other Christian Soldiers, all 
Europe was gradually converted by holy wars 
to the banner of the Prince of Peace—and 
then next time I shall begin with the religious 
wars which the Catholics waged on the Prot- 
estants—” 

“Aunt Polly,” said little Genevieve sud- 
denly, “may I ask another question?” 

“Why, yes, Genevieve,” said Aunt Polly, 
“if it is not a silly question like your other 
one.” 

“Aunt Polly,” said Genevieve, “what is a 
Christian?” 

“Why, Genevieve,” said Aunt Polly in dis- 
may, “don’t you ever listen? A Christian, 
once more, is a person who believes in Christ 
—here, I'll recite the Christian Creed for you 
—‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only begotten son who was born 
of the virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified dead and buried; He 
descended into hell; the third day He rose 
again from the dead and ascended into heaven; 
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and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty from whence He shall come 
to judge both the quick and the dead; and I 
believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Catholic 
Church; the communion of saints; the for- 
giveness of sins; the resurrection of the body; 
and the life everlasting. Amen.’ ” 

“Aunt Polly,” said Genevieve, looking up 
into her aunt’s eyes. 

“YesP” said Aunt Polly, somewhat em- 
barrassed by the persistence of the child’s 
Stare. 

“Do you believe that?” 

“Why—why—” stammered Aunt Polly, 
taken aback at the impertinence of the child’s 
question. 

“Does Uncle Frederick? Does anybody?” 

‘‘Look—there’s father—there’s father now,” 
exclaimed little David, pointing, and sure 
enough coming along the golf course was 
Uncle Frederick, looking very well and happy 
in his knickerbockers and when he saw the 
limousine he waved at David and David 
waved at him and then in a few minutes the 
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car drove up at the carriage entrance to the 
Club and the children and Aunt Polly got out 
and there Aunt Polly found some nice, beau- 
tifully dressed lady friends to whom she talked 
while the children had delicious lemonades 
and after a while Uncle Frederick and Judge 
Simpson came in from the golf course and 
Uncle Frederick told them how he had got a 
three on number six and had hooked his drive 
into that big tree on number eleven and had 
taken six strokes on number seventeen and 
then Uncle Frederick and Judge Simpson 
had a drink and then all got into the limou- 
sine and drove off home again very happy. 
But in spite of Aunt Polly’s nice talk about 
Crusaders and Christian Soldiers Samuel did 
not appear at the next drill of the Christian 
Scouts and neither did Captain Blodgett 
either, so David took charge of the drill be- 
cause Captain Blodgett had had it publicly 
announced to the Scouts that Private David 
had been promoted to be Lieutenant David 
and he had told them too that David was now 
to be saluted and obeyed like any other officer. 
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But although David had two red buttons on 
his cap, and had his wrist watch on and his 
officer’s sword in his hand and yelled very 
loudly at the boys, he somehow had great dif- 
ficulty in making them obey even though he 
threatened the offenders with a dishonorable 
discharge from the Scouts and other fearful 
penalties. 

And this unfortunate condition only grew 
worse at the next drill so that David was very 
discouraged and went to see Captain Blodgett 
who had been away to a convention of the 
American Legion. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Captain Blodgett 
when David had told him his troubles. ‘The 
thing to do is to pick out the biggest fellow 
in your company and make him sergeant and 
tell him that he is responsible for keeping the 
company in order.” 

So at the next drill David announced that 
on account of good conduct and excellence in 
drill private “Butch” Fisher had been ap- 
pointed Sergeant, and so “Butch” was given 
a little green button to wear on his cap and 
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was called “Sergeant” and was permitted to 
be responsible for keeping the company in 
order. 

And he did keep the company in order, too, 
but only for a week or so and then he suddenly 
announced to David that he wasn’t going to 
do all the dirty work unless he was made a 
Lieutenant. 

“But, ‘Butch,’ ” said David, “you’re just the 
man for Sergeant. Why, Captain Blodgett 
says he never saw such a good Sergeant. And 
Sergeant is just about the most responsible 
position in the army.” 

But “Butch” only got stubborn and although 
David and Captain Blodgett invented a new 
decoration called the ‘““Medal of First Degree 
Excellence,” which they gave to “Butch” with 
a very impressive ceremony, matters didn’t 
get any better and David was very worried 
indeed and the next night, after he had said 
his prayers, he told Aunt Polly all about it 
and she comforted the little boy and dried his 
tears and when he had gone to sleep she went 
downstairs and told Uncle Frederick what 
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David had said and how the little boy was 
afraid the Christian Scouts would be broken 
up because the boys were getting over their 
first enthusiasm and were getting tired of be- 
ing “soldiers.” 

Uncle Frederick listened until she had fin- 
ished and then he smoked his cigar in silence 
for a while and finally he said, “I think I can 
fix that up all right,” and he told Aunt Polly 
his plan and she kissed him and called him a 
dear. 

The next day was drill day again and right 
after school David ran home and put on his 
sword and his cap with the two red buttons 
and went out into the yard and hoisted the 
American flag on the flag pole and waited for 
the rest of the Scouts to assemble. But al- 
though the time set for the drill was four 
o’clock sharp, it was a quarter of five before 
a sufficient number of boys had appeared to 
justify Lieutenant David in shouting “Com- 
pany—fall in!” 

And even when he shouted “Fall in” they 
didn’t pay any particular attention to him but 
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went on playing a game with dice which they 
called, rather inelegantly, “craps.” 

“Fall in—men” shouted Lieutenant David 
again. 

“Shoot a nickel,” yelled Johnnie Pope, the 
little colored boy, bending over the dice. “Oh, 
baby, come on you five!” 

“Sergeant, assemble the company,” said 
David in a distressed tone. “Go on, Sergeant, 
please.” 

“Aw, wait a minute,” replied “Butch.” 
“Shoot a seven, black boy—” 

“Come on you five,” replied Johnnie. 

“Please fall in, fellows,” pleaded David— 
“regular soldiers don’t play ‘craps.’ ” 

So when the boys had finished their game, 
they took their places in ranks. 

“Right—DRESss!” commanded Lieutenant 
David. “Hey, you—right dress!” and some of 
the boys “right dressed.” 

“Say, David?” demanded Adolph Zimmer- 
man. 

“No talking in ranks, buddy,” said David. 

“Quit kicking me,” yelled a boy named Bill. 
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“No talking in ranks, I said,” repeated 
David. 

‘Well ‘Butch’ was kicking me.” 

“Wasn't.” 

“No talking—hey, Gissing, get out of here,” 
for Gissing, David’s dog, had run up and be- 
gun to jump up and down in happiness at 
seeing his master. 

‘What time is it, David?” asked Adolph. 

“Front!” commanded Lieutenant David. 
“Hey, Eddie, turn around—Company—At- 
tention—right—DREss!” and at the same time 
David, I am sorry to say, aimed a kick at his 
faithful little dog. 

‘““Aw, you gave us right dress once.” 

“All right—Count OFF—hey, Martha, call 
Gissing, will you!” 

SOrne: 

Pearcy 

“Three. 

“Wake up, ‘Slimey.’ ” 

“Three” yelled “Slimey.” 

“Aw, doggone it, ‘Slimey’—you’re four— 
now count OFF!” 
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“One.” 

CL AWwOL” 

pebnrces.: 

BLOUrsG 

eebtIVG, 

“Haw, haw.” 

“Ralph, you did that on purpose.” 

“What time is it, Davide” 

“‘Now—count OFF.” 

“One.” 

“Aw, we’re counted off,” said “Butch.” 

“All right — Company — attention — hey, 
Joe, attention.” 

“Say, David.” 

“No talking at attention,” said David. 

“Say, David, what time is it?” repeated 
Adolph. 

“Five o’clock, buddy,” replied David, look- 
ing at his wrist watch in a military man- 
ner. 

“T’ve got to go in five minutes,” said 
Adolph. 

“Aw, listen, Adolph,” said Lieutenant 
David, “this is the army—Gissing, shut up!” 
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for the little dog had again begun to bark most 
loudly. 

“Well, I’ve got to go in fifteen minutes 
then,” said Adolph. 

“Squads right,” shouted David. “I mean— 
squads left—MARCH,” and so the boys did 
“squads left,” that is, all except Joe Milligan 
and Frank Connors and Pete Russell. 

“Hey, you,” yelled David, “I said squads 
left, doggone it.” 

“You said ‘squads right, 
“Didn’t he, Franke” 

‘Well, I meant ‘squads left,’”’ said David. 
‘To the rear MARCH.” 

“Hey, Wallie,” he said, “you’re out of 
step.” 

“T am not,” said Wallie. 

“You are, too,” shouted Lieutenant David. 
“Honest you are— Hey, Gissing, keep out of 
that garden—company HALT—company HALT 
Tesalcden 

“What time is it now, David?” asked 
Adolph. 

“T don’t know,” replied David. “Squads 
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right—MARCH—one—go on, count—one— 
two—three—four—one—two—hey, Adolph, 
where you going?” 

“T’ve got to go home,” said Adolph. 

“But, doggone it, you can’t leave ranks like 
that.” 

“Tve got to go, too,” said “Butch,” also 
ceasing to march. 

“Company HALT,” yelled David. ‘Say, 
listen, Adolph—” 

‘Aw, let’s don’t play army any more,” said 
“Butch.” 

“All right,” cried another boy. “Here, Gis- 
sing—here, Gissing.” 

“Let’s play football,” cried a third. 

‘Who wants to be a soldier?” cried Joe 
Milligan. 

“Nobody!” 

“But, listen, fellows—” began David again. 

“Fey, David, give us your sword—I want 
to show you how a fellow swallowed it on the 
stage.” 

“No. 

“Tackle me, Gus—” 
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“Come on, give us your sword—I want to 
show you a trick.” 

“No, I won’t,” said David. “You just let 
go of that sword or my dog will bite you.” 

“Aw, you won’t need it any more—the 
army’s busted up.” 

Urea 

“You just let go of that sword,” screamed 
David, “or I'll call my moth—” 

“Took out,” said “Butch.” “Here comes 
Mrs. Johnson—” 

And sure enough at that moment Aunt 
Polly was seen walking across the yard to 
where the boys were assembled. 

“Well, soldiers,” she said, “are you drilling 
hard to-day?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Johnson,” replied one boy. 

“That’s good,” said Aunt Polly, “because I 
have the nicest surprise for you—a wonderful 
surprise for the Christian Scouts.” 

“Company—fall in!” said David, and the 
boys obediently took their accustomed places. 

“Company—attention!” commanded David. 

‘Now, soldiers,” said Aunt Polly, “I have 
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been talking on the telephone with Mr. John- 
son, David’s father, and he has just been to 
a big department store, and what do you sup- 
pose he is going to buy for the Christian 
Scouts? 

“Uniforms!” announced Aunt Polly, when 
the boys could not guess. ‘Yes, boys—Mr. 
Johnson is going to buy regular army uni- 
forms for you, so that you will look just exactly 
like regular soldiers.” 

“Gosh,” said the boys, too overcome to be 
exactly elegant in their language. 

“And that isn’t all,” said Aunt Polly. 
“Captain Blodgett says that the American Le- 
gion wants you boys to march with them in 
the Armistice Day parade—right up in front, 
behind the band—in your uniforms.” 

“Oh, gosh,” cried the boys again in happy 
amazement at the thought of marching in a 
parade with real soldiers. 

“Hurrah,” they all shouted, and Gissing 
barked and yelped with glee. 

“And now, boys,” said Aunt Polly, “Armi- 
stice Day is only a little over a month away and 
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you must work very hard and put your whole 
hearts into your drilling so that you will be 
worthy of those uniforms and make everybody 
proud of the Christian Scouts when you march 
down the street.” 

And so, while Aunt Polly watched, the boys 
ceased being just boys and became little Chris- 
tian soldiers again and took up their drilling 
with enthusiasm and they counted, “One, Two, 
Three, Four” as they marched and they 
eagerly obeyed every one of Lieutenant 
David’s commands, for the thought of wearing 
a uniform and parading down the street made 
every boy determined to do his very best, as 
Uncle Frederick well knew when he gener- 
ously decided to buy the uniforms for his son’s 
schoolmates, because Uncle Frederick was in- 
deed a wise man and a very good judge of hu- 
man nature. 

And so the real army uniforms were ordered 
but they were only ordered for seventeen boys 
because Captain Blodgett had decided that 
two squads and an officer were all that were 
needed to march in the parade, so after think- 
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ing the matter over very carefully and talk- 
ing it over too, with Captain Blodgett and 
Aunt Polly and Miss Ellis and Dr. Sander- 
son, David decided that the two boys who 
would unfortunately have to be dropped from 
the Christian Scouts would be Johnnie Pope, 
the little negro boy, and Ikey Ginsberg, the 
little lad of Hebrew extraction, and so David 
told Miss Ellis, his teacher, of his decision 
and she told Johnnie and Ikey in a nice way 
that did not hurt their feelings particularly, 
and Aunt Polly had Appleby take them out 
for a little ride in the limousine one after- 
noon which pleased them very much. 

And then the question of guns came up and 
David and Captain Blodgett and Uncle Fred- 
erick decided that it would be better if each 
boy bought his own gun and the next after- 
noon after school Uncle Frederick and Cap- 
tain Blodgett took David to a large sporting 
goods store to pick out the guns for his men. 

“Flow much is that?” asked David, point- 
ing to a fine looking air rifle which greatly re- 
sembled a real soldier’s gun. 
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“That costs three dollars,” said the sales- 
man politely, “but if you buy a dozen or more 
they are only two dollars and a half apiece.” 

“T think I would like those,” said David, 
and so he bought sixteen new air rifles which 
were charged to Uncle Frederick’s account, as 
it was the very best sporting goods store in the 
city. 

And on the way home David suddenly said 
to Uncle Frederick, “Father, if the boys 
bought those guns themselves they would have 
to pay three dollars apiece, wouldn’t they?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Frederick. 

“And I paid only two dollars and a half,” 
continued David. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Frederick, “that’s right.” 

“Well, then,” said David after a minute, 
“why couldn’t I sell those guns to the men in 
my company for three dollars and make fifty 
cents apiece on them?” 

“No reason at all,” said Uncle Frederick 
with a hearty chuckle, and all the rest of the 
way home he continued to chuckle and he pat- 
ted David affectionately on the leg which 
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made David feel very proud indeed and 
David was not the only one who was proud, 
either, for after dinner that night Uncle Fred- 
erick told Aunt Polly about David’s plan and 
the next day he told all the employees at his 
bank, too, not only once but two or three times. 

So the next day Miss Ellis announced in 
school that the Christian Scouts were going to 
have real guns to march with, which made the 
Christian Scouts very happy and she also an- 
nounced that the Scouts were going to pay for 
the guns themselves and that each gun would 
cost three dollars and that David had ad- 
vanced the money for the guns in order that 
they could have them right away so that the 
Christian Scouts were to pay David for the 
guns at the rate of fifty cents down and fifty 
cents each week. 

And so the Christian Scouts were provided 
with uniforms and guns and a Lieutenant and 
a Chaplain, and Uncle Frederick bought 
David a nice new Benjamin Franklin Thrift 
Bank which looked just like Uncle Frederick’s 
Bank and had an American flag on the top of 
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it and into this bank little David put the fifty- 
cent pieces which his little classmates gave 
him for their guns, and they all did very well 
with their payments and were quite prompt, 
with one or two exceptions and David was not 
really worried about those because they were 
boys who were in his Sunday School and 
David had spoken to Dr. Sanderson and Dr. 
Sanderson had made a little speech in Sunday 
School in which he had said that the Chris- 
tian Scouts who were in his Sunday School 
could not receive the Green Star of merit until 
they had made all the payments for their guns, 
and so David was quite satisfied with the way 
things were going and he used to count his lit- 
tle fifty-cent pieces every night and one night 
it suddenly occurred to him that it would be 
a nice thing to organize another little army in 
the other Fifth Grade at school and sell guns 
to that army too and so double the number of 
fifty-cent pieces in the Thrift Bank with the 
American flag which Uncle Frederick had 
given him, and when he told his idea to Uncle 
Frederick, Uncle Frederick agreed heartily. 
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Chapter Five: EUROPEAN MON- 
ARCHIES AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION—A STEP FOR- 
WARD 


T was not at all difficult, you may be sure, 

for David to persuade the boys and girls in 
the other Fifth Grade that it would be nice if 
they, too, organized themselves into a little 
“army” of Christian Scout workers, for 
they were already becoming quite envious 
of David and his little soldiers and they 
were only too eager to accept David’s gen- 
erous offer for them to drill in his father’s 
back yard and buy their guns on “credit” from 
him. And so, after Aunt Polly had kindly 
gone to Miss Harris, their teacher, and ex- 
plained how and why she had organized the 
Christian Scouts in Miss Ellis’s Fifth Grade, 
the rest was an easy matter and before another 
week was over there were two little “armies” 
instead of one in Aunt Polly’s back yard—two 
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little armies marching in step and counting 
“One, Two, Three, Four” together and doing 
Squads Right and Squads Left or whatever 
their leaders told them to do, all in unison. 

And Uncle Frederick, David’s father, was 
able to interest a friend of his in the organiza- 
tion of this new “army” so that this friend 
gladly consented to supply the “troops” with 
uniforms just like David’s “army” and indeed 
just like the uniforms which the real army 
wore in the Great War, so that the boys were 
very happy. The name of this kind old man 
was Mr. Cyrus Hemingway and he was a very 
successful merchant in the city and ‘““Heming- 
ways” was the largest department store in 
town and the boys in Miss Harris’ Fifth 
Grade were very grateful to him and made 
him an honorary member of their “army” and 
gave him a commission as “colonel” and 
agreed to call themselves the Cyrus Heming- 
way Christian Scouts. 

And then one night at the Union Club, after 
the two little “armies” had been well organ- 
ized, Uncle Frederick, the banker, and Mr. 
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Cyrus Hemingway, the merchant, were sit- 
ting together on a nice comfortable soft lounge 
smoking cigars and talking about business con- 
ditions and then Mr. Hemingway asked Uncle 
Frederick how that “army” of his was getting 
along and Uncle Frederick said “fine” and 
then Uncle Frederick asked Mr. Hemingway 
how that “army” of his was getting along and 
Mr. Hemingway said “fine” and then Uncle 
Frederick was struck with an idea and after 
he had smoked slowly for several minutes he 
said: 

“Cyrus, I tell you what I'll do.” 

“Well, Frederick,” replied Mr. Heming- 
way, “what will you dope” 

“Cyrus,” said Uncle Frederick, “IH bet you 
fifty dollars that my ‘army’ can beat your 
‘army’ in a competitive drill,” and after Mr. 
Hemingway had smoked slowly for several 
minutes he said, “All right, Frederick—fifty 
dollars.” 

And so arrangements were made to hold a 
competitive drill between Aunt Polly’s and 
Uncle Frederick’s Christian Scouts and the 
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Cyrus Hemingway Christian Scouts and the 
next day in school Miss Ellis stood up in front 
of her pupils and announced that on Armistice 
Day the boys in “her army” were to compete 
against the boys in Miss Harris’ army, and 
across the hall in the other Fifth Grade Miss 
Harris was telling the same thing to her pupils 
and there was a great deal of excitement you 
may be sure and much more excitement a few 
days later when it was announced that the 
“army” which won was to be awarded a beau- 
tiful large American flag donated by the 
American Legion and not only that but the 
lieutenant of the winning “army” was to re- 
ceive a beautiful silver sword and a pair of 
real leather puttees donated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick S. Johnson (Uncle Frederick and 
Aunt Polly) and a real silver wrist watch do- 
nated by Mr. Cyrus Hemingway, and each 
soldier in the winning “army” was to be given 
a little gold plated cross donated by Dr. San- 
derson and some other ministers in the city. 
And just about that time Aunt Polly con- 
ceived the idea of having a pageant on Armi- 
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stice Day—a pageant of the Progress of Man- 
kind—and so she telephoned a great many 
people and some of them were very enthu- 
siastic and so she appointed a Committee 
and they met at the Country Club and had 
tea for which Aunt Polly signed Uncle Fred- 
erick’s name and listened. to Aunt Polly’s 
pageant and it was very nice and Aunt Polly 
was to be in all the scenes as “History” and 
Uncle Frederick was to be in some of the 
scenes, as the “Cave Man,” or the “Spirit of 
ineaN le ocr Nero,” or the ‘Spirit. of 
Plymouth Rock” and then in the grand 
Armistice Day finale he was to represent the 
Spirit of Finance. And this last scene was to 
be quite wonderful, with all the Allies repre- 
sented by the four squads of little Christian 
Scouts and Mr. Hemingway was to be the 
Spirit of Big Business and indeed all who 
helped to win the war were to be there, in- 
cluding Dr. Sanderson as the Spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

So you may be sure that both little “armies” 
began to drill with greatly renewed zest and 
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enthusiasm and every night as soon as school 
was finished they would all run to their homes 
and put on their uniforms and get their guns, 
and then race happily to Aunt Polly’s back 
yard where the drilling practice took place, 
although after the first week only half of the 
drilling really took place in Aunt Polly’s back 
yard because the boys in the Cyrus Heming- 
way Christian Scouts decided that they could 
drill better some place else, so they met every 
afternoon in a vacant lot on Sullivan Avenue 
instead, which was perhaps just as well be- 
cause once or twice in Aunt Polly’s back yard 
there had come near to being a quarrel be- 
tween the two “armies” which would have 
been too bad and quite contrary to the Chris- 
tian spirit of friendly rivalry in which the 
competitive drill was conceived. 

And every one kindly helped to encourage 
this spirit, including Dr. Sanderson and the 
ministers of other Sunday Schools and also the 
children’s teachers in the public schools, and 
Miss Ellis, for example, would have David 
report to her every morning of the progress 
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which “our army” was making and then she 
would repeat these reports to the children and 
they would be allowed to clap their hands, as 
the reports were always, of course, favorable 
to them and unfavorable to the other “army” 
and then the children would sing, “My 
Country "Tis of Thee” and after they had 
bowed their heads and repeated “Our Father” 
Miss Ellis would add, “And, O Lord, our 
heavenly Father, make every one of our Chris- 
tian Scouts a brave, true soldier,” and then 
the work for the day would commence, usually 
with Miss Ellis reading to the children some 
story about soldiers, for the little boys and 
girls were very fond of tales of heroic war- 
fare, as what child isn’t, and they never tired 
of hearing how this American army or that 
had won a great victory. And one of the lit- 
tle girls with a gift for real poetry made up a 
fine poem about “Our Boys” for which she 
was praised very highly by all and later given 
the decoration of the “Medal for First De- 
gree Excellence.” And across the hall, in the 
other Fifth Grade, Miss Harris was wisely 
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following practically the same program and 
they had a nice “patriotic” poet, too, so that 
interest in the coming contest was never al- 
lowed to die down, and in Sunday School also 
the Scouts were constantly being reminded of 
the responsibility which was theirs for being 
Christian Soldiers and each boy was indeed 
very proud of his little “Service Button” with 
the Cross on it and sisters of Christian Scouts 
were allowed to wear these Service Buttons, 
too, and it made both little Mary and Gene- 
vieve very, very angry when their girl friends 
tauntingly asked them where their Service 
Button was. 

But Samuel seemed quite unaware of his 
disgrace, although it must have hurt the proud 
boy a little when David and the other Chris- 
tian Scouts and girls refused to come to his 
birthday party, so that the birthday party con- 
sisted only of his mother and his two sisters, 
Mary and Genevieve, and Ikey Ginsberg, the 
little Jewish boy, and Johnnie Pope, the little 
colored boy, who were not in the Scouts. But 
Samuel pretended not to’mind, even though 
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the party was not very much of a success or at 
least was not much of a success until “Uncle” 
Ralph came and brought Samuel a wonderful 
big printing press at which the boy’s delight 
and happiness knew no bounds, and in the next 
week Samuel and Ikey and Johnnie and 
Mary and Genevieve organized a “news- 
paper” which they called the “Fifth Grade 
News.” 

Samuel was “Editor” of the “News” and 
“Tkey” was “Reporter,” while Mary became 
“Society and Magazine Page Editor” and 
Genevieve “Art Editor,” and Johnnie Pope 
did most of the actual work of running the 
_ printing press, because, as Mary somewhat 
thoughtlessly said, the black ink didn’t show 
on him as much. 

And so Samuel became very much inter- 
ested in his “newspaper” and really didn’t 
seem to mind so very much being called a 
“slacker” by the Scouts and they became in- 
terested in his newspaper, too, and David even 
broke their rule of not speaking to him in 
order to ask him if he was going to say a lot 
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of nice things about the Scouts and he even 
suggested that it might help if Samuel printed 
in his newspaper a couple of stories about the 
other Scouts which would make David’s 
Scouts more determined than ever to beat such 
mean unfair-playing soldiers. But Samuel 
would not promise to do this and so the chil- 
dren were very anxious indeed to see what the 
“News” was going to be like. 

The first issue came out on October 12th and 
was a distinct disappointment to David and 
his Scouts, for nothing was said in the “News” 
either for or against either side. An an- 
nouncement was made on the first page that 
both “armies” were working hard and mak- 
ing progress and that it was impossible to say 
who would win. That was all, and when they 
turned to the “second page” all they found 
was the “Magazine Section—Conducted by 
Miss Mary Smith, the Great Author.” 

This “magazine section” was apparently an 
attempt to copy similar sections in the local 
newspapers but without much success, I am 
sorry to say, for I am afraid that Mary’s ef- 
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forts, while conscientious, were rather unfor- 
tunate. And this was the opinion of Aunt 
Polly and Miss Ellis, too, when they saw a 
copy of the first number of the “Fifth Grade 
News” and they both forbade the continuation 
of the “newspaper” unless Mary and her par- 
ticular section were immediately removed. 

For example, the first item in Mary’s 
“magazine section” was entitled ‘Mary 
Smith’s Frank Talks on Love and Sex” and 
contained a number of silly questions and an- 
swers which the little girl had made up in her 
ignorance and which were too ridiculous and 
indeed too vulgar in many respects to print 
here. 

Below this was a section entitled “Bright 
Sayings of Children—Conducted by Miss 
Mary Smith” and containing the rather im- 
modest announcement that the prize for that 
week’s “bright saying” had been awarded to 
Miss Mary Smith. 

The prize-winning “bright saying” was as 
follows: 

“Mary, the daughter of Mrs. Susan Smith, 
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2804 Highland St., was asked by her mother 
the other morning if she had washed her face 
properly to which the bright little girl replied 
‘No—have you?’ ” 

One other “bright saying” was printed, and 
this also was by Mary, which certainly seems 
very conceited of the little girl but I am afraid 
that such was indeed the case. 

“Mary Smith, the niece of Mrs. F. S. John- 
son, was asked by her Aunt, Mrs. F. S. John- 
son of 346 Rosedale Boulevard if she liked 
going to school to which the bright little girl 
replied ‘No—do you.’ ” 

Then came a bit entitled, “The Married 
Life of Helen and Warren—by Mary Smith, 
the Great Author,” which read unfortunately 
as follows: 

“Warren,” said Helen gayly, brushing her 
teeth with a tooth brush in the bath room one 
morning. 

‘“Whate” replied Warren grouchily, looking 
up from his newspaper. 

‘We ought to have some children,” said 
Helen gayly. 
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“All right,” said Warren grouchily, “how 
many?” 

“How many do you think?” asked Helen 
gayly. | 

“Oh, four or five,” said Warren grouchily. 

“Who will get them?” faltered Helen. 

“You get them,” said Warren, returning to 
his newspaper. “I ain’t got time. I got my 
business to attend to.” 

Oh. your old* business,” said Helen. 
“That’s all you ever think of.” 

“Oh, is it,” said Warren grouchily. 

“Yes, it is,” said Helen gayly. 

“Oh, it is, is it,” said Warren grouchily. 

“Yes, it is,” said Helen gayly. 

“Well, that’s all you know about it,” said 
Warren grouchily and he went out slamming 
the bathroom door so that Helen burst into 
tears and didn’t brush her teeth after all. 

Helen thought and thought and finally a 
great idea struck her. She would ask Ralph 
Doolittle, her old flame. So she put on her 
new clothes and hurried to see Ralph and 
when she pushed his doorbell she looked 
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around because she did not want Warren to 
see her go into Ralph’s house because Warren 
was absurdly jealous of Ralph, her old flame. 

He met her in the hall and helped her off 
with her stylish cape. 

“Ralph,” she said gayly, “I want four or 
five children.” 

“Helen,” said Ralph, “you have come just 
to the right place.” 

“You dear,” said Helen gayly and so at 
home that night when she heard Warren’s 
voice in the hall as he slammed the front door 
she ran gayly down to him and showed him 
the five children. 

“Huh,” said he grouchily. “Where did you 
get theme” 

“You can’t guess,” said Helen gayly. 

“TI bet it was that Ralph Doolittle,” said 
Warren grouchily. ‘“Let’s go in to dinner. 
I’m starved.” 

(Copyright by Mary Smith the Great Author) 


And then finally there was something en- 
titled “T’o-day’s Serial” which plainly showed 
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that the little girl’s reading had not been at all 
properly supervised. ‘To-day’s Serial” was 
called ““Mary—A Great Reform Story of So- 
ciety Life and the Younger Generation by 
Miss Mary Smith, the Great Author,’—and 
was as follows: 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters—Marty, a 
beautiful society girl but in the younger gen- 
eration is beloved by many suitors but is se- 
cretly in love with Eric Fairbanks who is 
really an Arab Prince but is masquerading as 
Captain of an airplane: “Red” Slocombe 
plans to steal from Tom, his crippled brother, 
the secret process for making radium which 
his father and mother, who were drowned in 
a mysterious storm, gave to Wallace Polo on 
their deathbed. Julia, a domestic maid in the 
Griffith home, warns Eddie McIntosh of the 
plot against the life of Lieutenant Jack Pear- 
son who is on a torpedo boat destroyer in the 
harbor searching for a mysterious message. 
The mountain is struck by lightning and Ethel 
who is in the younger generation and secretly 
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married to Theodore Forbes suddenly breaks 
her engagement to Fred Palmerly. Helen 
Fordyce is discovered kissing George Hamil- 
ton and Frank is dismissed from military 
school. Bob and Kitty are caught in the rain 
and compelled to spend the night in a deserted 
cabin on the edge of the desert and on their re- 
turn to the house party the next morning they 
are forced to go into aconvent. Hal is heart 
broken. The rumor spreaks like wild fire and 
you can imagine Mrs. Gordon’s surprise when 
an old hermit is discovered in the cistern dead 
from a mysterious cause. 


Chapter 18 


“T love you,” said Percy who was attired in 
a pair of spotless white tennis flannel trousers. 

“Shall we play polo?” replied Mary list- 
lessly batting a pair of polo balls into and out 
of and into the holes which had been prepared 
for that purpose on the handsome lawn of the 
Van Smith mansion. 

“Why note” agreed Percy with a grimace 
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and he took off his coat for he was very fond 
of polo and mild cigars of a sort. 

‘Why do you smoke those horrid cigars?” 
asked Mary. 

“T don’t know,” said Percy and suiting the 
action to the word he began to try to embrace 
her. 

Just then a terrible clap of thunder caused 
all the lights to go out and when they went on 
again Judith and Ellery had disappeared and 
Beatrice was seen poised stark naked on the 
edge of the swimming pool without any 
clothes on except a bathing suit. 

“This younger generation,’ exclaimed 
Grandmother Peasley, shaking her head. 

“What will they do next?” replied a society 
matron who was busily engaged in putting 
wine and whiskey into her tea. 

Upstairs Bruce and Betty were having a 
terrific struggle for both had had much too 
much to drink at the Country Club dance the 
night before and in the nemesis Bruce hit his 
head against a tall expensive lamp and fell 
like a log to the floor. Just then a knock came 
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on the door and a man entered wearing a long 
black beard and carrying a pair of hand- 
cuffs. 

“Uncle Frank,” exclaimed Betty, running 
forward eagerly to give him a kiss. But it 
wasn’t Uncle Frank. 

Downstairs the young marrieds were drink- 
ing cocktails in order to have a dance. 

“Let’s make a night of it,” said Harold 
Spencer to Edith Trask, but she was too far 
gone from drinking cocktails to make a night 
of it and so he whirled off with Esther Frank- 
lin who was dressed as a powder puff and they 
made a night of it. 

Just then Carolyn Dobbs, a freshman at 
Smith and president of the Christian Asso- 
ciation threw a bottle of champagne through 
the air and hit Mr. K. L. Guthrie, the host, 
who was attired in a full dress suit in the head. 

“Tt’s the war,” said Dr. Brackett, an old 
friend of the family picking the host up off 
the floor and brushing off his full dress suit. 
“It’s made everybody restless.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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And so Mary was dismissed from the edi- 
torial staff of the “Fifth Grade News” and 
the serial story of ‘Society Life and the 
Younger Generation” was fortunately not con- 
tinued and Samuel and Ikey and Johnnie were 
informed by David and several of his Chris- 
tian Scouts that it would be better for them 
and for the ‘“News” if the next issue was per- 
haps a little more favorable to David’s Chris- 
tian Scouts especially as it was getting nearer 
Armistice Day and it was therefore the sole 
duty of every boy and girl in Miss Ellis’ room 
to work in every possible way for the victory 
ponthielr. army.’ 

And then, just when David was feeling 
more and more encouraged over the progress 
of his Scouts, a very distressing thing hap- 
pened, for one morning Eddie Walters, one 
of the very best marchers, fell ill of the mumps 
and that afternoon at drill there was a big 
vacant space in the rear rank which did not 
look at all well and which would undoubtedly 
count against the Scouts in the competitive 
drill and although David suggested to the 
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Scouts that he bet some of the Cyrus Heming- 
way Scouts had got somebody to give Eddie 
the mumps on purpose, that didn’t do any real 
good and so David was quite up against it and 
saw that he would have to get Samuel or Ikey 
or Johnnie to take Eddie’s place. And the 
next morning he went to Miss Ellis and told 
her his trouble and Miss Ellis was only too 
glad to try and help him and so she asked 
Samuel that afternoon if he would mind stay- 
ing after school a few minutes as she had 
something very nice to ask him. 

And so Samuel stayed and Miss Ellis came 
down to the desk where he was sitting and put 
her hand kindly on the boy’s shoulder and said, 
“Samuel, Miss Ellis wants to be your friend.” 

“Yes, Miss Ellis,” replied Samuel. 

“And Miss Ellis has noticed that you have 
not been happy lately, Samuel. Now you 
must tell Miss Ellis what is the matter.” 

“Nothing,” said Samuel. 

“Nothing?” repeated Miss Ellis. “Now, 
come, Samuel—Miss Ellis knows when her 
little men are unhappy. And you aren’t the 
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only one, Samuel—your classmates are very ' 
unhappy, too—and it’s about you, Samuel. 
They are very unhappy about you.” 

“Why?” asked Samuel. 

‘Because they like you,” replied Miss Ellis. 
“They like you and admire you very much— 
especially your cousin David—” . 

PWAvitsvmexclaimeus samuel, 1 bet “he 
does.” 

“He does,” went on Miss Ellis, “and he 
wants very much to be your friend. They all 
want'to be your friend.” 

“Why do they call me a slacker then?” 
asked Samuel. 

“That was a mistake,” said Miss Ellis, “a 
horrid mistake—and they didn’t mean it at all. 
And now they are going to give you a chance 
to prove how wrong they were because they 
need you very much—our own classmates need 
you, Samuel, and I know you are not going to 
fail them,” and she patted the boy affection- 
ately on the shoulder. 

“And, Samuel,” she added, smiling, “I think 
you will look awfully fine in a uniform—I’ve 
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always wanted to see just how you would look 
—and with a gun, too—my, won’t I be proud 
of you—as you march down the street—I bet 
you make the best soldier of the lot.” 

Samuel thought for a long time and then he 
said to Miss Ellis, “But if I join the Scouts 
that will leave Ikey and Johnnie out, won’t 
itty 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Ellis, “but Ikey and 
Johnnie don’t mind.” 

“Yes, they do,” said Samuel, and then he 
thought for a little while longer. “And be- 
sides,” he said, “I wouldn’t have any time 
then to get out my newspaper. 

“No,” he said after another minute, “I don’t 
want to leave [key and Johnnie, I think,” and 
he seemed quite determined. 

“Very well,” said Miss Ellis, removing her 
hand from his shoulder, ‘That will be all then, 
Samuel. You have hurt Miss Ellis very 
much.” And so Samuel left the school house 
feeling somewhat ashamed and he went down 
to the little shanty which he and Ikey and 
Johnnie had built on a vacant lot and which 
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they called their “offices” and there he found 
Ikey and Johnnie at work on the printing 
press and they seemed glad to see him and 
called him “Mr. Editor” and he was glad to 
see them and glad after all that he hadn’t 
left them and joined the Scouts. 

But his cousin David was not at all glad, 
for the drill that afternoon had been the worst 
they had had for a long time and that night 
at dinner he almost burst into tears when 
Uncle Frederick asked him how things were 
going. 

“Awful,” said David, ‘and nobody does 
what I tell them and they don’t seem to care 
any more about winning the competition than 
a flea—”’ 

“David!” exclaimed Aunt Polly. 

“And then,” went on David, unheeding, 
“just as I was getting them finally started this 
afternoon along came that doggoned dog 
Gissing—” 

“David!” exclaimed Aunt Polly again, put- 
ting her fingers over her ears reprovingly, 
“You must not speak that way about that nice 
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dog Dr. Sanderson was so kind to give you.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” went on the boy. “Gis- 
sing is nothing but a nuisance and he jumps 
up on us while we are drilling and then we 
have to chase him and he thinks we want to 
play with him and I bet I chased him half an 
hour to-day and it broke up the drill some- 
thing awful—” 

“He thinks he’s your mascot,” suggested 
Aunt Polly. 

“We'd ‘mascot’ him if we could catch him,” 
said David ferociously. 

“Well, let’s talk of something else, dear,” 
said Aunt Polly, “and perhaps to-morrow 
everything will be all right.” 

But to-morrow everything was not all right 
and at dinner David seemed so gloomy and de- 
pressed over the demoralization of his little 
“army” that he said hardly a word, and at bed- 
time he mumbled his prayers in such a sullen 
manner that Aunt Polly was quite distressed 
and gave him a more than usually large dose 
of medicine and even thought of calling Dr. 
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Richards in to see if the little boy had any 
fever. 

And troubles never come singly, as the say- 
ing goes, for next morning when David had 
finished his breakfast and went out into the 
back yard, there lay poor little Gissing 
stretched out on the grass, quite dead from 
having eaten some poison. 

“Oh, mother,” cried David, “Gissing is 
dead and won’t bother us at drill to-day.” 

“You poor boy,” said Aunt Polly, patting 
him tenderly on the head, “‘you have lost your 
dear dog. You poor boy. You must be 
brave, David, for it was all for the best.” 

So David was brave and saw that it was for 
the best and did not cry at the loss of his dear 
dog and when he got to school Miss Ellis told 
him of the unsatisfactory interview she had 
had with Samuel, and several of the Scouts 
came up and said that they didn’t think they 
would be able to drill any more that week, 
and David was still brave because he was 
thinking about poor dear Gissing who had 
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died, but when the school had been in session 
for about an hour Miss Ellis suddenly noticed 
that David was crying and she went up to him 
and asked him what the matter was. 

“They've poisoned Gissing, our dog,” 
gulped David. 

“Who, dear?” asked Miss Ellis. 

“The fellows in the other Christian Scouts.” 

“Whyr” asked Miss Ellis quickly. 

“Because he was—our—mascot,” sobbed 
David. 

“The little Huns!” exclaimed Miss Ellis, 
with her eyes flashing. “You poor, poor 
boy.” 

And soon the word got around the school- 
room that Gissing, their mascot, had been 
poisoned by the “enemy” and the children’s 
indignation knew no bounds and at recess all 
of them gathered around poor David, who was 
still hardly able to keep back the tears and 
they all resolved to be revenged for the cow- 
ardly deed and all of the Scouts assured David 
that henceforth they would not miss a single 
drill and so David was very much encouraged 
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and he even felt that now there could be no 
doubt about getting his cousin, Samuel, to help 
his classmates against such unfair, unscrupu- 
lous opponents. 

“Hello, Samuel,” he said cheerfully. 
“How’s your newspaper coming along?” 

“All right,” said Samuel, and he started to 
move away. 

“Don’t go, Samuel,” said David, kindly. 
“YT would sort of like to talk to you, if you 
don’t mind. I feel sort of lonely, now that 
Gissing is gone.” 

“Gone where?” asked Samuel ignorantly. 

“To his reward,” said David, casting his 
eyes for a moment upward as he had seen Dr. 
Sanderson do in church. 

“What reward?” asked Samuel. 

“Gissing is no more,” exclaimed David pa- 
tiently. 

“Say, honest, what are you driving at?” 
asked Samuel. ‘“Gissing is no more what?” 

“He is dead,” said David quietly, and with 
dignity. 

“Oh,” said Samuel, “that’s too bad.” 
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“Tt was for the best,” said David. 

“Sure,” agreed Samuel. ‘He wasn’t much 
good anyway.” 

“Oh, wasn’t he?” said David, and then he 
remembered and added, “I suppose it’s what 
one could expect from those fellows.” 

“What fellows?” 

“Those boys in the Hemingway Scouts,” 
said David. “They poisoned poor Gissing— 
the Huns.” 

“Why?” asked Samuel. 

“Because he was our mascot” said David. 
“And now with Gissing gone—and Eddie sick 
with the mumps—we certainly need the help 
of everybody—and so I thought—” 

“How do you know they poisoned him?” 
interrupted Samuel, taking out a note book 
labelled “Samuel Smith — Editor — Fifth 
Grade News.” 

“How do I knowe” said David, his patience 
suddenly exhausted. “Say you better hadn’t 
let any of our fellows hear you ask a question 
like that.” 
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“Why not?” 

“Why notr” said David, trying to control his 
indignation. “Say, they’re pretty mad now— 
and if—” 

“Well, how do you know they poisoned 
hime” persisted Samuel. 

“Those Huns would do anything,” said 
David. “Suppose it was your dog—” 

“T don’t believe they did it,” announced 
Samuel. 

“You don’t, eh,” said David. “Well you’d 
just better be careful how you say that around 
here—and you’d just better be careful what 
you put about us in that old newspaper of 
yours—” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” said Samuel. “T’ll put 
what I think in my newspaper—and I don’t 
believe they poisoned your dog—and I’m go- 
ing to ask them.” 

“You just better hadn’t,” shouted David. 
“Hey, ‘Butch’—” 

But just then the bell rang announcing the 
end of recess, 30 Samuel was saved temporarily 
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from the unpleasant results which might have 
followed David’s reluctant betrayal of his 
classmate’s unpatriotic conduct. 

But David saw that it would now be quite 
impossible to think of asking Samuel to fill the 
vacancy in the Scouts and so when school was 
over at noon he waited until he and Ikey Gins- 
berg were alone and David put his arm 
through Ikey’s and asked him if he minded 
if he walked with him a little ways. 

“Not at all—sure,” said Ikey. 

“T hope you don’t mind my being a little 
quiet,” said David. “You understand.” 

“Sure,” said Ikey, “that’s a shame about 
your dog.” 

“Tt was for the best,” said David. “And it 
was what you could expect from those fellows, 
couldn’t you, Ikey?” 

“Sure,” said Ikey. 

“Suppose it was your dog, Ikey,” said 
David. 

“T’d be awful mad,” said Ikey. 

“We've got to show those Huns, haven’t we, 
Ikey,” said David. 
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“Sure we have,” said Ikey. 

“That’s the way to talk,” said David. “And 
say, Ikey, we want you with us now—you’re 
just the fellow we need—and we’ve got a uni- 
form for you and everything—and all it costs 
is the gun which is fifty cents a week.” 

‘You mean, you want me to be a Chris- 
tian Scout,” said Ikey. 

“We certainly do,” replied David. “Will 
it be all right with your father and mother?” 

“Fifty cents a week?” said Ikey. “Oh, sure 
-—that will be all right with them.” 

“T didn’t mean that exactly,” said David. 
“T meant—you know—you see, the name is 
Christian Scouts—” 

“Oh, sure, that’s all right,” said Ikey. “My 
father and mother is Christian Scientists over 
a year now.” 

“Oh, goodie,” cried the delighted David. 
“Then you can start drilling this afternoon.” 

“Well, that’s awful nice of you,” said Ikey. 
“But I tell you, David—I don’t think [ll be 
a Christian Scout maybe.” 

“Why note” demanded David. 
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“Well, it’s awful nice of you fellows to ask 
me,” said Ikey. “But I sort of promised Sam- 
uel I’d work on his newspaper—” 

“Samuel!” exclaimed David contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘He’s a slacker.” 

“T know it,” said Ikey. “It’s terrible, ain’t 
it. You ought to hear how IJ argue with him. 
It’s awful, I tell him.” 

“Well, will you join us then?” demanded 
David. 

“My, that’s awful nice of you to ask me,” 
said Ikey. ““But you see—Samuel’s been—his 
mother’s been awful good to me—his mother’s 
a nice lady and I kind of hate—” 

“But he’s a slacker,” said David. 

“T know it,” said Ikey. “It’s terrible, ain’t 
it. My, the arguments we have. I say to him 
he ought to be ashamed. Honest. Say, 
David,” continued Ikey, “I tell you what ll 
do. I'll buy the gun, see, anyway.” 

“But then [ll have to get, Johnnie,” said 
David. ‘We don’t want a nigger if we can 
help it. It would have been bad enough—” 

‘With me,” supplied Ikey quickly. 
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“Well,” said David, flushing, “I didn’t— 
we didn’t know you were a Christian.” 

mOnesure ssatcuelkey. = Ehat's all riehts 1 
tell you what, David—I’l] buy the gun and 
give it to Johnnie. How much is it?” 

“Three dollars,” said David. 

“Tl pay you four,” said Ikey. 

“Right away?” asked David. 

“Sure,” said Ikey. 

David thought for a minute and then he 
said, ‘“Well, that will be all right, I guess.” 

“Thanks, David,” said Ikey. ‘And you’ll 
tell the fellows it was mighty nice of them to 
ask me.” 

“Well, I tell you, Ikey,” said David. “You 
see, it will be pretty hard to explain—about 
your not joining and everything—so I’ll just 
tell them that you wouldn’t join. Will that be 
all right?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Ikey. 

“And then, of course,” continued David, 
“Pll have to pretend that I think you're a 
slacker, see, Ikey, because the other boys 
wouldn’t understand—but it will be just pre- 
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tending, of course—and then when I pretend 
I don’t want to speak to you and when I call 
you a slacker and everything, that will just 
be pretending—you understand, don’t you, 
Ikey—it’s on account of the other fellows.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Ikey. “That will be all 
right.” 

“So long then, Ikey,” said David. 

“So long, David,” said Ikey. ‘Much 
obliged.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said David, magnani- 
mously, and he went off in search of little 
Johnnie Pope, the colored boy, in order to tell 
him he could join the Scouts. 

But Johnnie was unfortunately even more 
stubborn than Ikey and although David told 
him he could join and offered to give him a 
gun for nothing the little colored boy insisted 
that he wasn’t going to leave Samuel because 
Samuel was his friend and even threats didn’t 
seem to do any good, so David was ferced to 
swallow his pride and ask Johnnie if he 
wouldn’t please join the Christian Scouts and 
even then Johnnie stubbornly insisted that he 
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wasn’t going to leave his friend and so David 
became angry and called Johnnie all sorts of 
names and hit him once or twice which was 
not very nice but David was really quite pro- 
voked at the colored boy’s unnecessary stub- 
bornness about becoming a Christian Scout, 
and besides Johnnie was after all a colored 
boy and used to being hit by those who knew 
how to handle colored children. 

And so the vacancy at number three in the 
rear rank of the Christian Scouts was never 
filled but in spite of this discouragement the 
boys went to work harder than ever and 
drilled every afternoon because they were very 
angry at the other Scouts for poisoning their 
mascot and in order that this new helpful 
spirit should not be allowed to die down David 
arranged to have poor Gissing buried in 
“state” in the back yard and Aunt Polly had 
a nice tombstone erected on his grave with the 
words, “Here lies Gissing, our brave mascot, 
poisoned on October 17,” and they awarded 
the dead dog the “Medal of Extraordinary 
Excellence” and laid it on his grave and Miss 
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Ellis took up a collection in school in order 
to keep fresh flowers always there and the 
Scouts adopted as their slogan “Remember 
Gissing” and whenever any of Uncle Fred- 
erick’s or Aunt Polly’s friends came to inspect 
the progress of the little “army” they were 
given a nice wreath to put on Gissing’s grave 
and told the story of the outrageous manner of 
his death. 

And of course the boys and girls in the other 
Fifth Grade denied absolutely that they had 
poisoned Gissing but that, as David said, was 
only to be expected and so nobody in David’s 
room would listen to them and indeed the 
children in the two rooms had by now ceased 
speaking to each other at all and they did not 
dare walk home from school except in groups 
and they invented very horrible names which 
they called each other on every possible occa- 
sion. And one of the girls in the other Fifth 
Grade had a pet pigeon named Florence and 
one afternoon somebody shot Florence with an 
air rifle and so the boys in the Cyrus Heming- 
way Christian Scouts declared that one of 
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David’s soldiers had done it and although 
there was not the slightest ground for truth 
in the story they buried the pigeon just like 
David had buried Gissing and they put up 
even a bigger tombstone than Gissing had and 
on the tombstone they wrote, “In memory of 
Florence, pigeon and martyr, shot on October 
21,” and they took up a collection in their 
room at school to keep flowers on Florence’s 
grave and showed it to all therr friends and 
put wreaths on it and saluted it whenever they 
passed and so the intensity of the rivalry 
reached a point which had probably never 
been intended when Uncle Frederick, the 
banker, and Mr. Hemingway, the merchant, 
suggested a little friendly competition be- 
tween the two “armies.” 

And once or twice this intensity of feeling 
made the little boys and girls do thoughtless 
things, as for instance when they were collect- 
ing the money to put flowers on Gissing’s tomb 
and one little girl said that she could not af- 
ford to contribute anything, so they all turned 
on her and called her a slacker and howled 
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names at her at recess so that she began to cry 
which was a pity. And then again some of the 
things they said and did to Samuel were not 
quite nice and there also arose in both Fifth 
Grades the habit of settling old quarrels by 
intimating that the person you did not like 
was secretly in favor of the other “army” and 
so no one was quite safe from this charge of 
being “unpatriotic” and every one became 
suspicious of every one else which was also a 
pity. But on the whole all this was more or 
less to be expected when little boys and girls 
play at being “soldiers” and no great harm 
was done, I am sure, except perhaps to little 
Samuel, as I shall tell you. 

Samuel all this time had been busy getting 
ready to get out the second number of the 
“Fifth Grade News” and every afternoon he 
and Ikey and Johnnie worked on the “news- 
paper” at Samuel’s little shanty. And David 
and his Christian Scouts were very curious as 
to what was to be in the next issue and very de- 
sirous of helping Samuel with suggestions and 
they made it pretty clear to the boy that it 
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was his duty to tell the truth about the poison- 
ing of Gissing in order to encourage their side 
and Samuel said he wanted to publish the 
truth but that he didn’t know what the truth 
was, so they told him, and when, even then, he 
seemed stubbornly doubtful, they made vari- 
ous threats and accused him and Ikey and 
Johnnie of being unpatriotic. 

And Johnnie began acting sort of queerly 
toward Samuel and one afternoon he did not 
show up at the shanty at all, so Samuel and 
Ikey worked alone and they worked alone the 
next afternoon, too, because Johnnie told Sam- 
uel in school the next morning that he “wasn’t 
going to be on the newspaper no more” and 
when Samuel asked him “why?r” Johnnie just 
said “because” but after school Johnnie beck- 
oned to him to come up an alley and when 
they were alone the little colored boy whis- 
pered to Samuel that the reason he wasn’t go- 
ing to be on the newspaper “‘no more” was be- 
cause a lot of “ghosts” in white sheets had 
come around to where Johnnie lived and told 
him he had better quit working on the news- 
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paper, and two nights ago they had come again 
and left a note for him and after Johnnie had 
looked around to see if anybody was looking, 
he showed Samuel the note and it read: 


IF YOU KNOW WHAT IS 
GOOD FOR YOU, YOU WILL 
STAY AWAY FROM THAT 
DIRTY NEWSPAPER. THIS IS THE 
LAST WARNING. SIGNED 

PATRIOTIC CITIZENS 


And when Samuel read the note it made 
him very angry and he said “Fiddlesticks” and 
tore the note up, greatly to Johnnie’s terror, 
and Johnnie refused to come to work any 
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more, so Samuel and Ikey worked all alone at 
the shanty and they worked doubly hard for 
they had heard that David’s father had given 
him a much bigger printing press with which 
David was soon to get out a bigger newspaper 
than Samuel’s called the “Fifth Grade Times” 
and they wanted to get out the second number 
of the “Fitth Grade News” before the 
“Times” came out. 

And they succeeded, too, and on the follow- 
ing Friday “Number 2 of volume 1” of the 
“News” appeared and caused a great deal of 
consternation and indignation among Sam- 
uel’s class mates, for on the “first page” of the 
“News” were the headlines 


‘DAVID IS A GREAT BIG LIAR,” SAYS HARRY 
MURPHY BECAUSE THEY DIDN’T POISON GIS- 
SING BUT DAVID SAYS THEY DID WHEN I 
ASKED HIM AND SO HOW IS ANYBODY 
GOING TO KNOW WHO IS RIGHT ANY- 
WAY—OTHER NEWS 


And below the headlines was the “story”: 
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“Harry Murphy, 11, of this city and lieuten- 
ant of the Cyrus Hemingway Christian Scouts 
because Frank Jordan is sick was interviewed 
recently by a representative of this paper and 
said: 

“David is a great big liar because we didn’t 
poison his old dog and you can ask him what 
right he had to shoot a pigeon belonging to 
Miss Edith Armstrong, 9, of this city any- 
way.” 

“David Franklin Johnson, 10, of this city 
and lieutenant of our room’s Christian Scouts 
because his father gave them their uniforms 
was interviewed recently by a representative 
of this paper and said: 

“Harry is another and what would you ex- 
pect from fellows who would poison a poor 
little helpless dog and we didn’t shoot their 
old pigeon either.” 


Below this was printed 
OUR LETTER BOX 


with the following communication: 
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‘I dare you to print this letter and you just 
better had be careful about what you print 
because we are going to get you if you don’t 
stop printing lies and we know you want the 
other army to win and why don’t you go on 
over and stay in that room if you like them so 
well you slacker 

Signed 
Patriotic Citizens.” 


Then below this came the 
EDITORIAL 


“We don’t see why we can’t print news from 
both fifth grades in my newspaper and I don’t 
either want the other army to win and I know 
who wrote that letter too.” 


And then, on “page 2,” came Samuel’s ac- 
count of the continuation of Aunt Polly’s Story 
of Mankind, for Aunt Polly, in spite of being 
extremely busy with her Armistice Day pa- 
geant had nevertheless found time on the pre- 
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ceding Sunday to take David and Samuel and 
his little sisters on another nice automobile 
ride in Uncle Frederick’s limousine, in the 
course of which she had continued her little 
plan of telling the children her helpful story 
of mankind. But Samuel, in reporting the 
event, had tried to make it seem like a real 
newspaper “story” and although he had man- 
aged to get the facts correctly, he had used 
various newspaper words whose meaning he 
did not know in a truly most unfortunate man- 
ner, as you shall see. 
The headlines were: 


MANKIND GETTING BETTER SAYS AGED WIFE OF 
MR. FREDERICK JOHNSON, OF THIS CITY AND 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE MADE EVERY- 
BUDY FREE AND EQUAL AND SAYS COLUMBUS 
DISCOVERED AMERICA TO FOUR OTHER PEOPLE. 


“Aged Mrs. Frederick S. Johnson, 54, of 
this city, alleged wife of Mr. Frederick S. 
Johnson, 53, banker, of this city delivered an 
interesting story last Sunday to four other peo- 
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ple consisting of Mr. Samuel Smith, 10, of this 
city, Miss Genevieve Smith, 9, of this city, 
Miss Mary Smith, 8, of this city, and Mr. 
David Johnson, ro, of this city. 

“Mrs. Johnson was dressed in a sort of gray 
dress and said that mankind was getting bet- 
ter because look at history. She told us about 
the renaissance which resulted in Columbus 
discovering America in 1492 so that people 
could be free and equal. 

“Mrs. Johnson who will be 55 next January 
also told us about the religious wars in Eu- 
rope in the 16 and 17 centuries between the 
Catholics and the Protestants because the 
Catholics invented the inquisition and other 
instruments of torture and the pope and so 
the pilgrims came to America in 1620 and 
landed on Plymouth Rock so that everybody 
could be free to be a protestant, and so did a 
lot of other people who were persecuted in 
Europe. So America became the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

“Mrs. F. S. Johnson who is said to be the 
mother of David Johnson, 10, one of our 
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schoolmates, also told us about the American 
Revolution because England did not.want us 
to be free and equal and so the Americans 
threw the tea into the harbor and beat the 
British who were very cowardly and wore red 
coats and were not at all like the British to- 
day who are our Allies and are a fine race. 
And so we easily beat those other British and 
became free and equal on July 4, 1776, by the 
ringing of the liberty bell which is now 
cracked. 

“Mrs. Frederick Johnson who lives at 346 
Rosedale Boulevard also told us that the Brit- 
ish hired German troops to fight us so Lafay- 
ette came over from France and helped beat 
them so that we were very grateful and glad 
to send our soldiers to die to help France get 
what she wants in Europe and we will always 
be friends. 

“Mrs. F. Johnson who is a sister of Mrs. 
Susan Smith, 41, of this city, mother of Mr. 
Samuel T. Smith, 10, the Editor, also said 
that after the Revolution had been won and 
everybody became free and equal George 
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Washington was elected president and the 
Constitution was invented so that we could al- 
ways be free and equal and have free speech 
and free newspapers only she didn’t mean you 
wouldn’t have to pay for them but by free she 
meant you could write and say anything in a 
newspaper that was the truth and not like in 
Europe which had kings and which we had 
the Revolution against. 

“Mrs. Frederick Sanford Johnson who is 
the Aunt of Mr. Samuel T. Smith, ro, the Edi- 
tor, said that America then became a republic 
where everybody is free and equal and next 
time she is going to tell us about the slaves and 
the Civil War and also how the rest of the 
world is following America’s example and be- 
coming a republic like America so that they 
can have free speech and freedom to think and 
write the truth and then refreshments were 
served consisting of a small glass of ginger ale 
and only two cakes apiece.” 


And so Samuel’s newspaper created a great 
deal of excitement. 
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And that afternoon after school when he 
was all alone in his shanty working on getting 
out the third number of the “Fifth Grade 
News” a knock came on the door and when 
he opened it there were a number of boys 
wearing white sheets and they grabbed Sam- 
uel and although he fought very hard they 
tied him with a piece of rope and then they 
took rocks and clubs and smashed the printing 
press “Uncle” Ralph had given him and they 
took all the copies of the “Fifth Grade News” 
and burned them and then one of them, their 
leader, slapped Samuel and kicked him and 
then they pulled down Samuel’s shanty and 
ran away and left Samuel lying there looking 
at the wreck of his printing press and the 
ashes of his “newspaper” and after a while 
he was able to get loose from his bonds and 
he tried to pick up the pieces of his printing 
press but it was all smashed and he began to 
cry and as it was dark he went home, carrying 
the pieces of his printing press in his arms 
and crying all the way, for he had been very 
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fond of his printing press and very proud of 
the “Fifth Grade News.” 

And so the “News” did not come out any 
more but two days later David’s paper, the 
“Fifth Grade—Miss Ellis’ Room—Times”’ 
appeared and it was received very enthusiasti- 
cally by the boys and girls in Miss Ellis’ room, 
for it said a lot of nice things about their 
“army” and a lot of not nice things about the 
“army” in the other Fifth Grade which had 
poisoned a poor little dog, and it had an edi- 
torial, too, which said that the Christian 
Scouts in Miss Ellis’ room would undoubtedly 
win the Armistice Day competition, which 
was very encouraging to the boys and girls in 
Miss Ellis’ room and made them feel very 
happy indeed. 
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Chapter Six: THE GLORIOUS PRES- 
ENT 


HE week before Armistice Day was a 
very exciting one for everybody and es- 
pecially for Aunt Polly and every morning 
and afternoon she spent long hours in rehears- 
ing her pageant of the Progress of Mankind 
and as Monday came closer and closer she 
grew more and more enthusiastic and excited 
and so did every one else including the two 
little ‘‘armies” of Christian Scouts who were 
not only to be in Aunt Polly’s pageant but 
were also to march in the Armistice Day 
parade and compete against each other in the 
Prize Drill for which they had been working 
very, very hard and earnestly for a long time. 
And at last Sunday came—the Sunday be- 
fore Armistice Day—and special services were 
of course scheduled in all the churches to give 
thanks once more for the victory which God 
had given to the Allied cause. And in the 
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morning, before the church services began, the 
Christian Scouts of both Fifth Grades put on 
their uniforms and shouldered their guns and 
marched down to the Green Square in the cen- 
ter of the city in order to take part in a very 
nice ceremony which Dr. Sanderson had been 
largely instrumental in arranging for them. 

For Dr. Sanderson had not wished it to 
seem that Ais church was the only one which 
was interested in the Christian Scouts and so 
when the boys arrived at the Green Square 
they found awaiting them ministers from all 
the churches in the city and also Father 
Burke, a Catholic priest. 

And then when the boys had lined up at 
“attention” Dr. Sanderson stepped forward 
and in the name of Christianity presented the 
little “armies” with a nice white banner with 
the Cross on it and there was a separate ban- 
ner for each army, for Dr. Sanderson and the 
other clergymen wisely did not wish any quar- 
rel to arise between the “armies” as to which 
was the more entitled to carry the banner of 
Christ. And then each minister and Father 
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Burke said a few helpful and encouraging 
words to the boys, so that each little “soldier” 
felt assured that his Church as well as his 
School was interested in his success and it 
made the little boys feel very good indeed. 

And after the ceremony was over the two 
little “armies” marched behind their new ban- 
ners to Dr. Sanderson’s church where they 
were given places of honor in two first row 
pews on opposite sides of the Church in order 
to listen to Dr. Sanderson’s Armistice Day 
Sermon and here again Dr. Sanderson was 
Wise is not wishing the two rival ‘‘armies”’ to 
sit too close to each other especially during 
divine service. And the church was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion with large 
beautiful flags of all the Allied nations and 
when the service began the church was begin- 
ning to fill and as the service went on more 
and more people came, so that by the time Dr. 
Sanderson mounted the pulpit to deliver his 
sermon there was hardly a vacant pew to be 
seen. 

Dr. Sanderson stood quietly for a minute in 
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the pulpit and gazed straight ahead out over 
the heads of his congregation and he waited 
thus until all was very still in the church and 
nothing could be heard except an occasional 
automobile passing along the avenue outside 
and then Dr. Sanderson leaned out over his 
pulpit and looked at his congregation and be- 


gan, slowly: 
““For I bring you not peace,’ said Christ, 
‘but a sword.’”’ And after an impressive min- 


ute he repeated his text. 

“““For I bring you not peace,’ said Christ, 
‘but a sword.’ ” 

And Dr. Sanderson then proceeded very 
simply and impressively to explain and de- 
velop that text and as his sermon progressed 
it became very clear to all that the “sword” 
which Jesus meant was the “sword” that Eng- 
land and France and America and all the Al- 
lies had forged and wielded in the name of 
Jesus for the winning of a just and righteous 
peace. 

And Dr. Sanderson paused in the middle of 
his sermon to give thanks to God on this day 
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for that just and righteous peace which He 
had given the world after the Great War and 
he prayed to God to accept the grateful thanks 
of the world on this day for that peace and for 
the many brave American soldiers who had 
given their lives in France in order that the 
world might enjoy that just and righteous 
peace and he prayed that God might let those 
many brave Americans look down from hea- 
ven on this day upon victorious France and see 
that their sacrifice had not been in vain. 
And Dr, Sanderson prayed that wars might 
henceforth vanish from the earth and he 
prayed that when the next war came the youth 
of America might be just as eager and ready 
to fight and die for justice and righteousness 
as had been those men who fell in France. 
And when he said this Dr. Sanderson 
glanced significantly down at the first two 
pews and all the little Christian Scouts sat up 
very straight and very proud and very eager, 
I am sure, to take up Christ’s sword as soon as 
God and their country and others of God’s 
countries should have need of them. 
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And Dr. Sanderson went on to speak of the 
high spiritual motives which had led the Al- 
lies into the war and he castigated with just 
and righteous scorn the spiritual blindness of 
those who would now question those motives 
and then with a brief review of the various 
factors which had entered into the winning of 
the war, he reached his concluding sentences. 

“And some men say,” said Dr. Sanderson— 
and he paused, while the congregation sud- 
denly became very hushed, for they saw that 
he was coming to the end of his sermon and 
the end of Dr. Sanderson’s sermons were al- 
ways very eagerly awaited. “And some men 
say,” he repeated, slowly, “that the Church 
failed in the Great War. I myself have heard 
men say it—that the Church failed in the 
Great War—and not our church alone, my 
friends, but they say that all churches failed 
—that Christianity failed. 

“And I say to them—and I say to you, my 
friends,” and Dr. Sanderson’s voice slowly 
rose as he became more and more impressive, 
“that the Church of Christ did not fail. The 
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Church of Christ, my friends, did not fail. 
The Church of Christ went with the men into 
the trenches; the Church of Christ went ‘over 
the top’; and the Church of Christ was with 
the munition workers and the liberty loan 
speakers and all who ‘did their bit’ at home. 
The war was not won, my friends,” said Dr. 
Sanderson, “entirely with shells and bullets 
and guns and gas and men—those things 
helped, my friends, those things helped, but 
so did the Church of Christ—so did the 
Church of Christ. 

“No, my friends,” cried Dr. Sanderson, 
spreading wide his arms, “a thousand times 
‘no’—the Church of Christ did not fail in the 
Great War—the Church of Christ was there 
—the Church of Christ was there, beside its 
Leader—and to-day it humbly lays its glorious 
flags of victory at the foot of the Cross and says 
‘Master, Thou knowest. Master, Thou know- 
est.’ And, ah, my friends,” cried Dr. San- 
derson, “if Christ could speak to us—if Christ 
could look down from the.Cross and speak to 
us—I know what He would say. I know—” 
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and his voice slowly died down in the impres- 
sive silence of the church—‘‘what He would 
say.” 

It was a wonderful sermon, everybody 
agreed, and most inspiring and appropriate 
and impressive, as indeed were all of Dr. San- 
derson’s sermons, but this one had been par- 
ticularly so, and the whole service had been 
inspiring and appropriate and impressive, too, 
with the possible exception of one unfortunate 
interruption which came when a shabbily 
dressed young man who had only one arm but 
had strayed into the church and had evidently 
been drinking suddenly began to laugh out 
loud right in the middle of Dr. Sanderson’s 
sermon at the point where Dr. Sanderson was 
most impressively urging his listeners never to 
forget the brave men who had been maimed 
and wounded in fighting for them. But the 
brave young man had been quickly silenced 
and the incident fortunately passed practically 
unnoticed. 

And after church everybody congratulated 
Dr. Sanderson and then the two little ‘‘armies” 
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marched out and to their homes but by dif- 
ferent streets and then came Uncle Frederick’s 
and Aunt Polly’s and David’s Sunday dinner 
and after dinner Aunt Polly suddenly decided 
that the Sunday right before Armistice Day 
would be a most splendid and appropriate 
time to tell her sister Susan’s children the final 
chapter in her Story of Mankind—the chapter 
which would bring them right up to the won- 
derful present age of civilization—and so she 
telephoned and sent Appleby, the chauffeur, 
in the limousine to get the children and in half 
an hour Samuel and Mary and Genevieve and 
also David were seated around Aunt Polly in 
the comfortable library eager to hear the final 
chapter in her glorious Story of Mankind. 

“Now, children,” began Aunt Polly, “you 
remember that I left off last time with the 
American Revolution which was such a won- 
derful thing for the world and showed every 
one the right form of government for them to 
have and so in Europe there was another revo- 
lution in order that the people might rule and 
that was—” 
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“The Russian revolution,” said Mary. 

“Oh, dear me, no,” cried Aunt Polly, dis- 
tressed, “please, children, the Russian revolu- 
tion is not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with our Revolution—ever.” 

“Why not?” asked Maary. 

“Because, children,” said Aunt Polly, “our 
Revolution was justified in showing the old 
monarchies of Europe the right form of gov- 
ernment because those monarchies had failed 
as a form of government and had brought the 
people a great deal of misery by bringing on 
wars when the people did not really want to 
fight and making unjust laws which took away 
the personal liberty of the people and so we 
revolted and threw off that worn out form of 
government and established the right govern- 
ment in our Constitution. But the Russian 
revolution, children, seeks to attack the right 
form of government and would have us 
change something that we know to be right 
and permanent and therefore, children, revo- 
lutions are not only unnecessary but unlawful 
now and people who talk against the present 
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form of government are called anarchists and 
kept in jail along with those who break the 
laws and the Constitution because we realize 
that we are living under the best possible con- 
ditions with the best possible government and 
everybody is glad to obey the laws and the 
Constitution and it is a pity that Russia could 
not have seen that. 

“But a hundred years ago,” went on Aunt 
Polly, “France was more or less justified in 
having a revolution in order to establish a 
form of government like ours but unfortu- 
nately it was not a very nice revolution and 
they cut off the heads of a great many people 
with a machine called the “guillotine” but 
after the revolution the people ruled and they 
had a Republic and then a very great man 
named Napoleon Bonaparte came along and 
he was a very great general and he defeated 
all of France’s enemies and out of gratitude 
they compelled him to accept the title of ‘em- 
peror.’ And France became very powerful in 
Europe because of her military success and the 
French armies were victorious everywhere 
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and France became almost militaristic for a 
while, although one hesitates to use that term 
in connection with France. But France was 
finally defeated by the Allies—” 

“Germany and Austria!” supplied David. 

“Why, yes, dear,” said his mother, “and 
England and Russia.” 

“England and Russia?” exclaimed David in 
perplexity. “England and Germany fighting 
against France?” 

“Why, yes, dear,” explained Aunt Polly. 
“You see, this was quite a while ago. And 
after Napoleon had been defeated, every one 
in. Europe was exhausted and tired of war 
with all its horrors and they saw that if the 
countries of Europe did not stop fighting they 
might all be ruined, so they met together in 
Vienna to make a treaty of peace which would 
forever stop the wasteful business of war in 
Europe. But unfortunately that congress of 
the victorious Allies in 1815 was attended 
largely by diplomats and not by the people 
and so instead of devoting their time toward 
making a treaty which would tend to prevent 
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future wars they occupied themselves with 
making secret treaties and bargains behind 
each other’s backs and instead of paying any 
attention to the wishes of the people who were 
sick of war they spent their time selfishly try- 
ing to get just as much conquered territory 
for their own particular country as they pos- 
sibly could and so the treaty of Vienna was a 
terrible failure and only led to a series of quar- 
rels and a period of great unrest and as soon 
as that generation had died everybody forgot 
once more about the horrors of war, and the 
succeeding generations began to plan and pre- 
pare for the next war and it was not until the 
Great War came that Europe finally learned 
its lesson, and so entrusted the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles not to the hands of diplomats but to the 
hands of statesmen who were broad-minded 
and great enough to forget their own and their 
country’s individual ambitions and make a 
treaty for the good of all mankind. 

“But unfortunately at the time of the Con- 
gress of Vienna Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau and the others had not been born yet and 
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so the treaty of Vienna was a selfish short- 
sighted treaty and led to a series of wars which 
inevitably led toward the Great War. But 
fortunately, all through the nineteenth century 
while Germany was planning the Great War, 
the forces of civilization elsewhere were 
marching steadily onward and upward and 
Christianity was being spread by other nations 
into all quarters of the globe, so that by the 
beginning of our century practically all the 
territory of the world which was not occupied 
by the Mohammedans or Buddhists had be- 
come the property of Christian nations—” 

“Buddhists?” said David. ‘“What’s a Bud- 
dhist?” 

“Well, he’s a Chinaman or other such per- 
son,” said Aunt Polly, “who has not yet had 
the opportunity to hear about Jesus Christ.” 

“Why didn’t God tell him?” asked Sam- 
uel. 

“Well, God is telling him,” replied she, 
“and missionaries are going to China and 
Japan in greater and greater numbers and 
more and more Chinamen are embracing 
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Christianity as they learn about our civiliza- 
tion and see the benefits which come from ac- 
cepting the Prince of Peace as their Saviour. 

“And in Africa the Christian missionaries 
of Belgium and France and England and even 
Germany have done a great deal of splendid 
work in converting the natives who happened 
to be occupying the territory—” 

‘Just like Charlemagne, wasn’t it, mother,” 
said David, proud of his memory. 

vy cllyevyes, dear, saidsAunt Polly, “and 
yet it was really much easier and took a much 
less longer time, because you see Christianity 
was so much better organized—and then, too, 
gunpowder and such things had not been in- 
vented in Charlemagne’s time—and so grad- 
ually all Africa became Christian so that when 
the Great War came a great many native 
Africans were able to fight for civilization 
under the banner of Christ. 

“And so the world was gradually getting 
better and better and the Christian nations like 
England found themselves occupying more 
and more territory in the interests of their re- 
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ligion and more and more inventions were be- 
ing made like the telephone and the automo- 
bile and the aéroplane and people were be- 
coming happier and happier and then sud- 
denly for no reason at all the Great War 
came— 

“Or rather it came because Germany had 
been planning it for a long time—and, chil- 
dren, if we had been living in any other age— 
in the Cave Man age—or the Egyptian age— 
or in Greece or Rome—the Germans might 
have won the war. But as I have tried to 
show you in all my talks, children, the story of 
history is the story of the gradual progress of 
mankind—and so the Great War was won by 
the Allies and the Treaty of Versailles was 
drawn up in order that there might never 
again be a war in Europe or indeed anywhere 
in the Christian world. 

“And with that happy ending, children, 
Aunt Polly brings to a close her story of the 
glorious progress of mankind from the cave 
men who fought ignorantly with each other 
with crude ineffective weapons up to the men 
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who had the brains and the intelligence to 
make the Treaty of Versailles. Steadily, step 
by step, as I have shown you, man _ has 
been getting better and better and, through 
countless hardships and deprivations, he has 
never faltered in his progress, he has never 
lost sight of the goal, and we who live nice, 
happy, comfortable lives to-day in these nice, 
happy, comfortable surroundings should be 
very, very grateful that the struggle has not 
been in vain. 

“And that, children, is Aunt Polly’s Story of 
Mankind—the story of how man came to this 
earth—and was gifted by God with intelli- 
gence and ambition and education and Chris- 
tianity—the story of how man has used God’s 
gifts and improved upon them, and improved 
upon God’s world—the story of how at last 
with the aid of his intelligence and his ambi- 
tion and his education and his Christianity he 
has produced something great—” 

“The Great War,” said David eagerly. 

“No, indeed,” said Aunt Polly, “no, in- 
deed. He has produced a great civilization— 
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great civilized countries like ours. This world 
you live in, children, is the product of all 
that has gone before—the product of centuries 
of progress, children—and you should be very 
proud and happy. This is your world, chil- 
dren—your world—for which man has been 
struggling all these years—for which the 
Greeks hoped and the Romans dreamed—for 
which Christ died and the Crusaders fought— 
for which George Washington lived and 
Abraham Lincoln was martyred—this is what 
man has striven for—this is the product—and 
to-day all over the world in place of forests 
you see thousands of useful buildings—in 
place of trees thousands of tall smoking chim- 
neys—and in place of men who groped for 
truth and fought for false beliefs and died for 
unknown gods you see—”’ 

“Uncle Frederick,” exclaimed little Mary. 
And sure enough it was Uncle Frederick and 
he put his shiny bald head for a moment into 
the library and said: 

‘Polly, I am going upstairs to lie down and 
take a little nap—and I don’t want to be dis- 
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turbed. I’m afraid I ate too much of that 
duck this noon.” 

“You poor man,” exclaimed Aunt Polly, 
getting up. “Let me fix you some bicarbon- 
Sterns 

And so came to an end Aunt Polly’s glori- 
ous Story of Mankind. 

And the next day was Armistice Day—the 
day of days, and in the morning Uncle Fred- 
erick put on his silk hat and his cutaway suit 
and he and Aunt Polly took plenty of cushions 
and got into the limousine and drove down to 
the wooden reviewing stand on Broad Street 
in order to witness the Armistice Day parade. 

And when they got into the reviewing stand 
they found their seats right next to Mr. Cyrus 
Hemingway, the merchant, and so they put 
their comfortable cushions on the hard boards 
and after a while they heard a band and then 
pretty soon along came the parade. 

And first there was the American flag and 
then behind the flag came many mounted 
policemen riding on horseback and then be- 
hind the policemen came the flags of all the 
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Allies. And behind the flags was a band play- 
ing the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” by Sousa, 
and behind the band was Captain Blodgett of 
the American Legion in his uniform with his 
sword on his shoulder and then right behind 
Captain Blodgett with their swords on their 
shoulders marched “Lieutenants” David John- 
son and Harry Murphy of the “rival” Fifth 
Grade Scouts, and behind their “lieutenants” 
marched the Christian Scouts themselves all 
in a very straight line and all swinging along 
behind their Christian banners with their 
heads held high and their guns on their shoul- 
ders just exactly like real soldiers every one of 
them. 

And everybody applauded as they marched 
by and cheered loudly for the little Christian 
“soldiers” and Uncle Frederick and Aunt 
Polly and Mr. Cyrus Hemingway could not 
help feeling very proud and very happy as 
they saw those little boys of theirs marching 
along so straight and soldier like, with their 
regular soldier uniforms and their little ear- 
nest faces and their guns all carried bravely 
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on their shoulders and Uncle Frederick, the 
banker, turned to Mr. Hemingway, the mer- 
chant and said. ‘“They’ll make good soldiers, 
Cyrus,” to which Mr. Hemingway replied, 
“You bet they will, Frederick.” 

And then behind the little “soldiers of the 
future” came a great many carriages and auto- 
mobiles which had been kindly donated to 
carry the poor soldiers who had been too badly 
maimed and wounded and blinded in the past 
war to march on foot in the parade and as 
these poor unfortunate fellows passed in front 
of the reviewing stand Uncle Frederick and 
Mr. Hemingway stood up and thoughtfully 
lifted their silk hats for a minute even though 
it was quite a chilly November day and Aunt 
Polly was hardly able to keep from crying at 
the sight of those poor boys, many of whom 
seemed to be still quite young but they passed 
quickly by and Aunt Polly dried her tears and 
Uncle Frederick and Mr. Hemingway put 
back their silk hats on their heads and they all 
sat down again on their nice soft cushions. 

And standing along the curbstone further 
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down Broad Street as the parade went by was 
little Samuel and his mother (Aunt Polly’s 
sister) and his two little sisters, Genevieve and 
Mary, and as the Christian Scouts went 
marching by little Genevieve and Mary joined 
heartily in the cheering and clapped their 
hands loudly but Samuel was not able to 
clap because he had hold of his mother’s 
hand and he was not able to cheer because 
something kept coming up in his throat 
and making him want to cry as he saw 
all his little friends marching together so 
proudly behind the band with their arms all 
swinging in unison and he did begin to cry, 
too, because he wanted very much to be there 
marching along with the other boys and his 
mother knew that he was crying and she put 
her arm around her little boy and patted him 
on the shoulder and passed him her handker- 
chief quietly so that his sisters would not see 
that he was crying, for Samuel very rarely 
had a handkerchief. 

And then behind the carriages of wounded 
came some soldiers from the American 
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Legion marching in their uniforms and then 
behind the Legion came carriages containing 
the Mayor and the Governor and ministers 
from the various churches and Father Burke 
and Rabbi Schonthal and the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the president of 
the Rotary Club and the Kiwanis Club and a 
great many more men in the city who had 
been helpful in winning the war by “doing 
their bit” at home, including Mr. Willard 
Shaw who had been responsible for bringing 
to the city a great many munition and shell 
contracts and then after these automobiles 
came some more ex-soldiers and sailors on 
foot and then a large number of “floats” con- 
taining advertisements for different stores and 
factories and industries in the city and then 
the parade was over and Uncle Frederick and 
Aunt Polly and Mr. Hemingway got up off 
their cushions and drove home to luncheon. 
And at lunch Uncle Frederick and Mr. 
Hemingway and Aunt Polly congratulated 
David on the fine showing of the Christian 
Scouts in the parade and David blushed hap- 
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pily and thanked them and told them that after 
the parade there had come near to being a 
fight between the two little “armies” and 
Uncle Frederick asked him if he had collected 
all the money for the guns from the boys in 
the other “army” and David said “Yes,” for 
he had been helpfully assisted in this detail by 
Miss Ellis and Miss Harris, the Scouts’ teach- 
ers, and he said proudly that every cent had 
been collected and was in his little Thrift Bank 
upstairs and so they congratulated David 
again and once more the boy blushed modestly 
and thanked them, for even in his happiest or 
most excited moments David never forgot his 
manners. 

And David was indeed very excited at the 
thought of the coming competitive drill and 
Aunt Polly was even more excited at the 
thought of the coming pageant and right after 
lunch she slipped away and drove out to the 
Country Club in order to supervise the last 
detail before the arrival of the invited guests 
and finally everything seemed all right and © 
then about half past three the guests began to 
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arrive and by four o’clock the large grand- 
stand which had been erected on the Club 
grounds was completely filled and there were 
a great many people also standing around on 
the lawn wherever it was possible to see the 
stage. 

And they were very nice people, too, and 
all the most important ones in the city and 
the Governor was there with his wife, and the 
Mayor, and all the leading business men and 
bankers and manufacturers and of course 
everybody that was prominent in what is 
known as “society” and indeed Dr. Sander- 
son declared as he looked around that he 
thought he was in church and about to deliver 
a sermon but of course he was only joking be- 
cause there were many people there who were 
not in Dr. Sanderson’s congregation and in 
the very first row for example was Aunt Pol- 
ly’s sister Susan and her children, Samuel and 
Genevieve and Mary, for Aunt Polly had 
thoughtfully sent Appleby, the chauffeur, in 
with the limousine for them and had also 
kindly seen to it that they had first row seats 
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right behind the orchestra in order that they 
might see and hear every bit of Aunt Polly’s 
pageant and perhaps be quite a little proud of 
the fact that such a good pageant had been 
written and produced by some one to whom 
they were related, although such a thought 
had not, of course, entered Aunt Polly’s head. 

And the orchestra played a few patriotic 
airs and everybody was ready and the little 
Christian Scouts were lined up in back of the 
stage waiting to take their part in the last 
scene of the pageant but waiting still more 
eagerly to enter into the competitive drill 
which was to come immediately after the pa- 
geant and then promptly at 4:15 the curtains 
were pulled aside and Aunt Polly was seen 
standing on the stage dressed in a long white 
robe and a torch as “History” and beside her 
was a nice looking young man dressed as 
“Mankind” and so the pageant of the Prog- 
ress of Mankind began. 

And it was a very nice pageant and very 
well planned and it started off beautifully and 
would undoubtedly have been one of the most 
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successful of Aunt Polly’s pageants if the re- 
grettable incident which I shall describe later 
had not occurred just at the very end. 

The pageant was based, of course, on the 
material and the ideas which Aunt Polly had 
collected in telling her sister’s children the 
glorious story of the progress of mankind 
from the time of the cave man up to the Treaty 
of Versailles and it aimed to show how each 
age had contributed its share towards this 
progress and so each “Age” was represented 
as passing on to the next ‘“‘Age” the torch, rep- 
resenting “Progress,’ and Aunt Polly had 
cleverly arranged that as the pageant pro- 
gressed the torch would gradually become 
brighter and brighter, and “Mankind” would 
see his way more and more clearly until finally 
he reached his goal, the ‘Present Age” and the 
“Present Age” gave “Mankind” a little tele- 
phone and a little automobile and a little 
aéroplane and the torch burned very, very 
brightly indeed. 

And in every scene there had been two char- 
acters representing ‘“War” and “Peace” and 
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at first “War” had been very strong and 
“Peace” very feeble but gradually, as “Man- 
kind” progressed, “War” correspondingly de- 
clined and “Peace” of course grew stronger 
and with the coming of “Christianity” a great 
change came over “War” and he threw up his 
hands and left the stage in despair. 

And so, with much understanding enthusi- 
asm on the part of the audience, and much 
well deserved applause they came to the final 
episode, and after the “Present Day” had 
given “Mankind” its “fruits,” “History” took 
“Mankind” by the hand and started to con- 
gratulate him on having reached his goal. 

But just then a bugle call was heard and in 
came “War,” wearing a German helmet, and 
he took up his stand between “History” and 
“Mankind” and tried to prevent them from 
shaking hands. And from the other side of 
the stage came young ladies carrying the flags 
of France and England and Belgium and 
Italy, but they were unable to help ‘“Man- 
kind” and for a minute the torch flickered and 
grew dim. But then the orchestra suddenly 
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burst into “Yankee Doodle” and in marched 
David at the head of one squad of Christian 
Scouts and carrying a nice new American flag 
and David saluted and said, “Lafayette, we 
are here” and “War” was overcome and fell 
to the stage, where he lay completely crushed, 
and the audience applauded very enthusiasti- 
cally, you may be sure. 

Then David and his eight Scouts saluted 
“History” and marched out and gradually the 
stage filled with characters representing the 
forces which had helped to win the war, in- 
cluding the Spirits of “Finance” and “Big 
Business” and “Transportation” and “Chris- 
tianity,’ and then the orchestra played the 
“Marseillaise” and in marched a squad of 
Christian Scouts behind a large French flag, 
and the orchestra played “Rule Brittania” and 
in marched another squad behind a large Brit- 
ish flag, and in the same way in marched 
squads of Christian Scouts representing Bel- 
gium and Italy and the Allied “armies” took 
their places around the edge of the stage and 
presented arms. 
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And then all the characters who had played 
in the previous scenes representing other ages, 
such as “Egypt” and “Greece” and “Rome,” 
came in and congratulated the “Present 
Age” and “History” congratulated “Man- 
kind” and the torch burned as brightly as 
possible. 

And then in came “Peace” and it was Aunt 
Polly’s intention to have “Peace” present the 
Versailles Treaty to “Mankind” and then, 
while he was reading it, she was to point to it 
and then to “War” and say “Be gone—for- 
ever” and he was to crawl out and never be 
seen again. And then “Mankind,” aided by 
“Peace” and “Big Business” and ‘Finance” 
and ‘“‘Christianity” was to take up the torch 
and hold it on high and “History” was to 
smile happily and step to the front of the 
stage and ask all the audience to join in sing- 
ing the “Star Spangled Banner” and that was 
to be the end of the pageant. 

But unfortunately it never happened that 
way, for just as “Mankind” had finished read- 
ing the Versailles Treaty and ‘War’ was 
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crawling off the stage forever and “Big Busi- 
ness and “Finance” and “Christianity” were 
coming forward to help “Mankind” raise the 
torch on high, an English “soldier” or rather 
one of the little Christian Scouts representing 
England stepped on the foot of one of the lit- 
tle Christian Scouts representing France. 
And as the French “soldier” was a Cyrus 
Hemingway Scout whereas the English “sol- 
dier” was one of Uncle Frederick’s Scouts, the 
French “soldier” gave the English “soldier” a 
hard deliberate shove. 

And then occurred the unfortunate event 
which no one could have foreseen, for the 
English “soldier” immediately retaliated by 
hitting the French “soldier” on the nose and 
in thirty seconds every one of these Christian 
Scouts who had been trained so carefully by 
their school teachers and their ministers for a 
little friendly competition over a prize do- 
nated by Uncle Frederick, the banker, and 
Mr. Hemingway, the merchant, suddenly 
seemed to forget completely that they were 
little “Christian” soldiers and they began to 
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fight and kick each other in the most appalling 
and inexcusable manner possible. 

And of course “Belgium” and “Italy” 
joined in and for several minutes the stage was 
in a state of most terrible disorder, and wild- 
eyed raging boys with bloody noses and 
swollen eyes were clawing and beating and 
scratching other boys who a moment before 
had been their little classmates and friends 
and “Allies” and the air was filled with the 
most frightful of oaths and epithets and poor 
Aunt Polly was running around in a most dis- 
tressed manner and wringing her hands and 
wondering what she could do and why it had 
happened and so was every one else, for no one 
in his right mind would suspect that little boys 
who were trained to be Christian soldiers and 
march behind the banner of the Cross would 
think of fighting, especially in such a thor- 
oughly disgraceful way. 

But finally the little boys were separated 
from each other and carried screaming and 
cursing from the stage and when it was all 
over it was seen that practically every boy in 
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the “Christian” Scouts bore some painful and 
bloody mark of the combat with the possible 
exception of David who had fortunately had 
the presence of mind to keep quite a distance 
from the scene of action and so he was the only 
boy to come through unharmed and when 
Aunt Polly found him he was quite unhurt 
and he was still carrying the nice new Ameri- 
can flag with which he had entered in the final 
scene, and it was the only flag that had not 
been torn absolutely to bits. 

And so Aunt Polly’s pageant of the glorious 
progress of Mankind came to that rather un- 
fortunate ending and although it was not her 
fault—or indeed any one’s fault except those 
disgraceful little boys—she felt very, very 
badly about the whole thing and it had not 
helped her feelings any, you may be sure, to 
have noticed that of all the people in the audi- 
ence it was her sister Susan and those three 
children who had laughed the loudest and 
longest at the unfortunate termination of her 
well-planned patriotic finale. And Aunt 
Polly thought that this was very, very unkind 
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of Susan, especially in view of the very great 
pains which Aunt Polly had been taking for 
the past three months with her little plan to 
put a little reverence and respect into those 
three godless children by telling them the 
beautiful and inspiring story of the triumph- 
ant progress of God’s children on this earth. 

And so Armistice Day came to an end and 
the Christian Scouts who had worked so long 
and earnestly did not have their prize drill 
after all, and the Pageant of Mankind into 
which Aunt Polly had put so much time and 
thought and effort turned out to be a dismal 
and discouraging failure, and all that the boys 
got for their two month’s play at being Chris- 
tian soldiers was a great number of very pain- 
ful bruises and bumps and swellings and all 
that Aunt Polly got for her unselfish efforts 
was the memory of that mocking sardonic 
laughter of her sister Susan and those children, 
Samuel and Genevieve and Mary. 

And David? Well, David didn’t seem to 
mind the disappointment so very much and 
after he had gone to bed that night Aunt Polly 
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thought she saw a light in the little boy’s room 
and so she and Uncle Frederick tiptoed very 
softly to the door and peeked in and there they 
saw their little son and he was sitting up in 
his bed and at his feet was the little Benjamin 
Franklin Thrift Bank with the American flag 
on it which Uncle Frederick had given him 
and David was slowly, one by one, counting 
the many bright shiny fifty cent pieces which 
were coming out of his Bank and as he counted 
the little boy was smiling happily to himself 
and humming softly “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.” 


THE END 
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